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SAPPER  HAINESWOOD  SAYS, 

"Laxo-Tonic  Pills  are  Splendid" 


SAPPER  HAINESWOOD, 
H.R.F.,  left  for  "Somewhere 
in  France  "  during  February, 
1917,  with  the  25th  Reinforce- 
ments of  the  1st  Divisional 
Signal  Co.  (he  had  already  seen 
service  in  Egypt  and  GalUpoli), 
and  wrote  to  us  before  sail- 
ing :— 

"  Just  a  word  of  praise  for  a 
truly  good  remedy— Laxo- 
Tonic  Pills.  I  think  they  are 
splendid.  In  this  climate 
everyone  needs  a  pill  now  and 
again,  and  Laxo-Tonic  Pills  are 
so  easy  to  take,  and  leave  you 
feeling  so  well  afterwards. 
They  give  me  an  appetite,  aud 
make  me  relish  my  food.  I 
used  to  suffer  from  headache 
and  Pimples  occasionally,  but 
now  if  I  feel  that  either  is  com- 
ing on  I  know  that  Laxo-Tonic 
Pills  will  fix  me  right  at  once 
and  prevent  any  such  trouble, 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  (Sgd.)    R.  HAINESWOOD." 


Sapper 
Hainesviood 

I  From  a  photo,) 


Laxo-Tonic  Pills 
For  Liver  Ills 


Laxo-Tonic  Pills  can  be  taken  at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  by  both 
young  and  old  alike  without  the  slightest  risk  and  without  any  danger  of  un- 
pleasant after-effects.  Laxo-Tonic  Pills  assist  the  processes  of  nature,  give 
relish  to  the  food,  removing  exhaustion,  sick  headache,  and  many  other  ailments. 

Anyone  who  takes  Laxo-Tonic  Pills  the  moment  he  suspects  his  liver  or 
bowels  will  never  have  headaches. 

Thousands  of  people  take  one  every  night  at  bedtime  to  prevent  disorders 
of  the  Liver,  Constipation,  Bad  Breath,  Pimples  and  Headache.  Try  them  for 
a  week — take  one  on  retiring  nightly.       Laxo-Tonic  Pu^ls,  1/-  and  2/-. 
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Returned  Soldiers 

What  are  Yoa  Going  to  Do  Next  ? 


If  we  leave  out  those  whose  position  is 
such  that  they  do  not  need  to  work  for  a 
living-,  we  can  divide  Returned  Soldiers 
rougfhly  into  three  classes : — 

Class  1. — The  fortunate  ones  whose  ex- 
periences have  not  unfitted  them  for 
the  work  they  followed  previously  to 
enlisting-  and  who  can  go  back  to 
their  old  positions  or  similar  ones. 
Class  2. — Those  whose  money  has  accu- 
mulated and  who  have  determined  to 
usie  this  money  and  their  leisure   in 


preparing-  themselves  for  better  work 
and  perhaps  entirely  different  kind  of 
work  in  the  future  from  that  they 
have  done  in  the  past. 

Class  3.— Those  whose  experience  has 
been  such  that  they  are  permanently 
unfitted  from  following  the  trade  by 
which  they  lived  before  enlisting-. 

The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Mem- 
ory Training-  has  something  valuable  and 
helpful  to  offer  to  these  men. 


Tbe  Pelman  System  la  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific method  of  training  the  mind  ajid  th« 
memory.    There  are  twelve  leesons  in  all. 

They  are  graded  and  progressive,  are  in- 
ten&aly  interesting  from  start  to  finish,  ajid 
they   are  extremely   effective. 

They  train  the  natural  memory  which 
every  man  poeseeses,  they  cure  mind  wander- 
ing, and  cultivate  the  quality  of  concentra- 
tion, they  show  the  pupil  how  to  realise  his 
ambition,  they  create  qui-ckness  of  percep- 
tion, strengthen  will  power,  help  a  man  to 
decide  quickly  and  rightly;  they  make  the 
pupil  efficient  and  make  him  fit  and  ready  to 
undertake  new  work  or  better  work,  they  in- 
creise  hie   self-confidence. 

We  have  referred  to  three  classes  of  re- 
turned soldiers.  Knowing  in  which  class  you 
are,  please  read  the  following  carefully  :  — 

Class  1. — After  months  of  active  service  and 
severe  discipline  of  the  body,  another  dis- 
cipline is  needed — that  of  the  mind  and 
will.  After  the  wandering  life — more  or 
less  irresponsible — you  find  it  difficult  to 
settle  down,  to  give  close  application  to 
your  work,  to  concentrate  your  attention 
on  ne("€8sary  details.  Your  mind  wants  dis- 
cipline. If  you  can  only  create  the  right 
mental  attitude,  then  you  are  a  far  and 
away  better  man  than  you  were  when  you 
went  away. 

The  Pelman   System   will  help  you   to  find 
this  attitude. 

Class  2.— To  put  it  mildly,  the  soldier  who 
now  has  a  lump  sum  of  money  and  does 
not  use  some  of  that  money,  and  the  time 
between  his  weloome  home,  and  his  dis- 
charge, in  preparing  himself  to  do  and  to 
be  something  better  than  he  was  before  he 
enlisted,  is  missing  his  biggest  opportunity. 


You  are  older  now  than  you  were  then, 
and  you  have  had  a  wealth  of  experience 
which  should  give  you  a  big  start  in  any 
new  venture.  Somebody  else  prepared  you 
for  the  big  events  in  which  you  have  taken 
part.  Prepare  yourself  now  for  the  cam- 
paign which  will  la«t  a«  long  as  yon  live, 
and  determine  to  go  into  it  a  bigger  and 
better  man. 

The  Pelman  System  will  clarify  your 
mind,  show  you  how  to  create  opportunities 
and  how   to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Class  3. — The  man  who  has  made  his  living 
by  bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  who  is 
not  now  able  to  follow  his  calling,  has 
something  serious  to  face;  but  the  man  who 
had  the  ability  and  intelligence  to  become 
a  skilful  artisan  of  any  kind,  or  a  firsts 
class  unskilled  labourer,  should  be  able 
with  proper  training  and  honest  advice,  to 
use  his  inte'ligeiire  in  some  other  direction 
which  would  pay  as  well  or  better. 

The  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  advise  such. 
If  the  Pelman  Ckjurse  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  them  he  will  say  so.  If  he  con- 
siders it  would  be  of  service  he  will  give 
them  all  the  help,  advice,  and  assistance 
that  he  can. 

TAUGHT    BY    POST. 

The  Pelman  System  has  been  before  the 
British  public  for  25  years.  It  is  taught  by 
post.  25,000  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
forces,  including  83  generals  and  admirals, 
have  gone  through  the  Pelman  Course  of 
Training.  The  Australasian  Branch  is  in 
Gloucester  House,  at  the  corner  of  Market 
Street  and  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne,  and  has 
been  moat  sucoetssful.     Call  there  or  write. 


We  usually  put  a  Coupon  here,  but  we  want  Returned  Men  to  tell  us  more  than 
can  be  put  on  a  coupon.  Either  call  or  write,  and  we  will  advise  you.  Book 
"  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  is  posted  free. 


The  Pelman  System   of  Mind 
and  Memory  Training 


23    Gloucester    House,     396    Flinders    Lane,    Melbourne. 
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We  Teach  Wherever 
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Under  our  Home  Study 
method  of  private  and 
individual  practical  teach- 
ing' you  can  become  a  com- 
petent qualified  Accoun- 
tant  within   two   years. 

Our  specially  compiled 
lessons  gro  rijarht  to  direct 
principles,  and  show  you 
exactly  HOW  things  are 
done  in  practice.  Ours  is 
the  only  course  of  the 
kind    in   Australia. 

Beins:  Public  Accoun- 
tants of  20  years'  stand- 
ings and  wide  experience, 
we  teach  you  soundly  and 
practically.  Nearly  3000 
men  have  qualified  under 
us ! 

Every  Clerk,  Book- 
keeper, and  Office  Man 
must  qualify  in  Accoun- 
tancy sooner  or  later. 
Now  is  THE  time  to  do 
it. 

Write  or  call  for  our 
free  "  Guide  to  Accoun- 
tancy." Sixty-five  pagres 
of  valuable  advice  and  in- 
fomation.  Get  a  copy 
TO-DAY! 


Hemingway 
&  Robertson 

Collins  House, 
Collins  Street, 
Melbourne. 

S.R.  so. 


Thank  you  for  mentionine  Stead'a   Review  when  writing  to   advertisers. 
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I    WAS 
DEAF 

till  I  got  this  perfect  bearing  device! 
I  can  now  hear  quite  well  anywhere — 
and  my  hearing  is  improving.     TRe 

ACOUSTICON 

is  inconspicuous  to  wear.  Earpiece  ie 
fitted  snugly  to  the  ear,  leaving  the 
hands  free.  YOV  can  hear  with  the 
"  Acousticou,"  which  is  used  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes, 
and  over  329,000  deaf  people.  Write 
for  lO  Days'  Free  Trial.  No  de- 
posit. No  obligation.  Convince  your- 
self at  our  expense— and  DON'T  STAY 
DEAF. 

I  «»«e/»ii  Store    fn       105  Daking  House,  SYDNEY 
tiamSOn  service^**.     154  Olderfleef.  MELB. 

N.Z.:  J.  B.  Procter,  200  High  St., 

Christchvrch. 

W.A.:  Little  and  Co  ,  S61  Hay  St.,  Perth. 


PIONEER 

WOOD  PIPE 

WILL  SAVE  YOU  MONEY 

ud  a  lot  of  trouble,  too, 
because    you    caa    lay    it 
down    in    mineraliied    soil 
to  carry  water    con- 
taining   strong    acid 
or    sulphur  solution, 
and  it   will  not  suffer 
from      corrosion     or 
erosion.        A     wood 
pipe    once    laid    will 
give  no  further  trouble. 


Send    for    Illustrated    Cata- 
logue,   free    on   application. 


THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 
PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

Head  OKice  : 
BURNS  BAY  ROAD 
LANE  COVE.  N.S.W. 

PetUi  Addreti :  Box  1576, 
G.P.O.,  SYDNEY. 

Facteriet— Lane  Cave.  N.S.W. 
FooUcra7,  Vk. 
Pt.  Adelaide.  S.A. 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Govenunents. 


Electrolytic   Zinc  (Cz)  Brand 

Containing  about  99.95%    Metallic  Zinc.    (99.9%  guaranteed) 


Conta 


<^BH^^ 


t.75%    Metallic  Ziac. 

High  Grade  Zinc  Dust 

Containing  about  90%    Metallic  Zinc. 
Zinc     Concentrates — Various  Grades 


SOLE     SELLirssG 
ORGANISATION 

FOR  ABOVE 

AUSTRALIAN 
PRODUCTIONS 


Zinc  Producers' 
Association  '**'' 


Ltd. 


Collins  House.  380  Collins  St.,  Mdbournc 
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Infelhgence  «iTourisf  Bureau.    —  .,; 


The  Highest  Grade 
Australian 
Worcester. 

DELIGHTFULLY   APPETIZING 
DIGESTIVE. 


STOCKED   BY  LEADING  GROCERS 


'*^'"  SAUCE 


F/Ji€S7  5rON£5  GuARANTfCO 

CiAw3£rr/AfGS  //v 
/6  Capat  Gold  & 

PlAT/nUM     T/PPtO 

ONE  PRICE  fclO-iO-O 

337-  339    BOURKE    5t, 

v.*^  Melbourne  -*-* 


'fbllTMe  TifeM  OF  YOUK  WAIUPAl  iif  t 
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TO  TAKI 


BOSIStVs      parrot 
OIL  BRAND 

FOR   COLDS 

WEAK   CHESTS 
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Your    Baby    Will 
Thrive  on 


The 

Natural  -  Milk 

Food 

Lactogen  "     is    practically     identical 
with  Human  Milk  in  composition  and 
digestibility. 

It  provides  every  essential  for   baby's  robust   development,  and   may 
be  used  in  conjunction    with,  or  as    a    substitute  for,  breast-feeding. 

Made    in    Australia    by 

THE    BACCHUS    MARSH    CONCENTRATED    MILK    CO.    LTD. 


s    Catarrh 


SPANISH  INnUENZA 

Doctors  agree  that  the  deadly  Spanish  Influenza  (or  Pneumonic  Influenza)  germa  enter  the 
aystem  by  way  of  the  nasal  and  throat  cavities.  The  Board  of  Health  advise  the  public  to  take 
•very  precautionary  measure,  and  to  use  a  douche  and  aai  inhalent  composed  of  Eucalyptus  Oil, 
M^ithol  and  Terebene  as  a  disinfectant  and  steriliser. 

Eucalyptus  and   Menthol,   both   powerful   germ-destroyers,    are  contained   in   Eamey 

Inhalent. 

RAMEY'S     MEDICATOR     attacks     the     di»- 

>^       A       ■        A     Flk    H*^    II  I      ease    by     blowing     medicated,     germ-destroy- 
M  A       I       mBhHB   S-M      '^'^     ^'''     ^^^     ^^^     nostrils     and     over     the 

fl  IB      ■      iS    B  ■   H  ■   ■  H      aflected    membrane.      It    produces    an    amaz- 

S  /■     I     /■   MM    Mm    B  I      ^^^     cleansing     action,     leaving     the     whole 

H     -  /"«     I     I'm  Vv   Wl^L   II      ^^     ''^'^    mucous     membrane     absolutely     free 
\J  In    l/alml  M  I  I      f''^^     catarrhal     poisons.       It     possesses     the 

^"^  ■   ^  ™  ■      power    of    performing    this    cleansing    action 

without    the    aid    of    the    surgeon's    knife.      It 
reaebes  into  the  cavities   and   cleanses    the  openings   and  tubes,   and   clears  out   the 
eustachian  tubes.     It  leaves  the  mucous  membrane  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition,  ^s 
It  will  speedily  remove  and  cure  Catarrli,  Catarrhal  Deafness,  Headache,  Neuralgia,^ 
Cold  in  the  Head,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  Bad  Breath,  and  all  nasal  inflam-M 
mations. 

porp     TDf  AI  Obviously    we   could   not   sell    what  had  been    already    used 

f*  l\  r, r.      1  J\lr\l-i      ^^   another   person,   so    we   do  aot    give  a  free  trial    (but   we 

~      shall  be  happy  to  send  a  booklet,  giving  all  particulars  free). 

'■■■■■■■^■^^^^^^^"      You  can   therefore  depend  that   every  EAMEY'S   MEDICATOR 
sold  is  clean,  and  has  not  been  handled  by  others.  Order  now,  or  write  for  free  booklet. 


STAR  NOVBI.TY  00.  (Box  466.  G.P.O.), 
11  Australian  Buildings, 

Elizabeth   Street,   Melbourne,  Vic. 
Please    send    Outfit    containing    1    Nickel-plated 
Samey    Medicator,    1    bottle    Inhalent    and    1    tin 
«:Diiitment.  for  which  I  enclose  15/6. 


Name. . . 
Address. 


Thank  yon   for  mentioaioB  Stead'a   BflTiew  when  writing  to  advertlsen. 
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SHOULD    BE 


Holds    more   ink    for    its    size    than    any    other,    and    wastes    none    in    blot,    scratck, 
leak,  or  splutter.     Choose    a    "Swan."    and    it    will    suit    you    and   serve  you  better 

than  any  other  pen  you  are  now  using. 

SOLD    EVERYWHERE    BY    STATIONERS    AND    JEWELLERS. 

(Australian  Prices)  _  ^ __«. 

SAFETY  PATTERN.  STANDARD  PATTERN. 

With  Screw-on  Cap.     From   IS/-  upwards.  With  Slip-on  Cap.     From  12/6  upwards. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  post  free  on  request. 
MABIE,  TODD  &  CO,  Ltd.,  79  and  80  High  Holborn,  London,  Eng. 

Manchester.  Paris.  Zurich.  Toronto,  &c.    SYDNEY  (Wholesale  only) :  255a  Georee  Street.    London  Factory ! 
319-329  Weston  Street.  S.E.     Associate  House:   Mabie,  Todd  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


Make  YOUR  Memory  a  Marketable  Asset 

Its  market  price  depend.?  upon  yourself.  As  iB  everything  else,  poor  qiuality  fetches  poor 
price — prime  quality  commands,  often  enough,  ita  own  prlc*.  So,  if  you  would  sell  your 
service — of  which  your  memory  is  easily  the  greatest  component  part — at  a  price  that  will 
retain  your  social  dignity — life's  best  comfort  and  self-gratification — you  mus.t  be  very  sure 
that  your  memory  is  in  every  sense  reliable — and  constantly  so.  To  achieve  this,  YOUR 
MEMORY  MUST  BE  T'KAINED.  along  seientilic  lines— trained  in  such  a  way  that  its 
intricate  and  numerous  parts  are  classified  and  made  active  in  response  to  every  call  that 
may  be  made  upon  them. 

The   Linnean    Memory   System 

which  ifl  compiled  from  the  cream  oif  the  world's  finest  memory  treatises,  is  the  best  that 
you  can  adopt  in  order  to  give  your  memory  full  100  per  cent,  efficiency.  The  Linnean 
System,  by  a  few  easily  taught,  easily  applied  lessons,  so  cultivates  the  powers  of  your 
memory  that  you  are  enabled  to  accurately  call  to  mind,  ON  THE  INSTANT,  the  most 
difficult  facts,  figures,  formulae,  dates,  historical,  Biblical  and  literary  extracts,  etc.,  without 
effort.  The  Linnean  System  is  taught  in  your  own  home,  in  your  spare  time,  and  is  very 
easily  learned.  Surely  such  mental  elBcienoy  MUST  add  vastly  to  YOLTH  commercial  value— 
and  should  appeal  to  you  as  an  immediate  and  vital  necessity?  At  any  rate,  you  are 
placed  under  no  oblis;ation  by  writing  us  on  the  matter.  Pill  in  your  name  and  address 
below,  cut  out  the  advertisement,  post  to  R.  BROWN,  21 1  Swanston  Street.  Melbourne,  and 
wie  will  send  you  free  booklet,  "  Memory  Training,"  fully  explaining  the  Linnean  System. 
DO  IT  NOW! 

NAME 

ADDRESS 
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CASH !         CASH ! 
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Three  Cash  Contests 

IN  PREPARATION  FOR  OUR  MARCH  CAMPAIGN 

Splendid    Chances    Now    for    HOUSEWIVES, 
RHYMESTERS     and     BUDDING     AUTHORS 


NURSERY  RHYMES  AND  LIMERICKS 


Come   on- 


Poets ! ! 


We  want  a  oollection  of  g^od  old  NURSiERY  RHYMES  aud  LIMEBICKiS  adapted  to  our 
Sultana:^,  Currants  and  Lexias,  after  ther  style  of  "Old  Mother  Hubbard,"  "Little  Miss 
MufRt,"  "Taffy  was  a  Welshman,'  "Old  iving  Cole,"  "Little  Jack  Horner,"  "Tom,  Tom, 
the  Piper's  Son,"  and  scores  of  others. 

LIMERICKS— as    many   as   you    like 

Every  Nursery  Rhyme  or  Limerick  used  by  ue  in  our  Publicity  Campaign'  (and  we  goiar- 
antee  to  use  at  least  fifty  of  them  with  authora*  names  at  foot),  will  secure  £1  is. Cash  Prize 
for  the  Author,  for  which  sum  it  shall  be  the  absolute  property  of  the  A.I>. F.A. 

Every  Nursery  Rhyme  or  LimertJck  submitted  reeds  a  SEPARATE  ENTRY  FEJE;  and 
each  one  will  have  a  chance  of  winning  a  separate  £1  Is.  Prize.  Entry  fee  is  1  lb.  of  fruit. 
See  later. 


The  A.D.F.A.  will  S'hortly  be  publishing  a  new  Recipe  Bock,  containing  methods  of 
making  tasty  and  appetising  dishes  from  our  Sultanas,  Ourrants  and  Lexias.  GOOD  TESTED 
RECIPES     from   Australian   housewives  are   wanted. 

Any  recipes  forwarded — iif  not  in  our  present  Recipe  Book,  and  if  used  by  us  in  our 
New  Book — will  be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  £1  Is.  per  recipe.  In  the  event  of  two  entrants 
sending  the  same  recipe  (if  wo  use  it),  the  first  from  whom  received  shall  secure  the  prize. 


FAIRY    STORIES 

We  alao  want  Fairy  Stories  dealing  in  any  way  with  our  Sultanas,  Ourrajats,  and  Lexias, 
written    in   a    manner    attractive    to    children. 

Limit— SOO    Words 
— Second  Prize,  £3 — 

Prize-winning  stories  shall   be  the  absolute  property  of  the    A.D.F.A.    Unsiuocessful   stories 
will  be  returned   to  entrants   if   accompanied   by   a   stamped    addressed    envelope. 


First  Prize,  £10- 


Third  Prize,  £2 


Here  ie  an  entertaining  and  profitable  way  of  spoudiug  the  long  evenings,  and  testing 
the  fine  quality  of  A.D.F.A.  fruits,   and  winning  a  New  Year's   present  for   yourself. 

Entry  fee  for  each  of  these*  contests  is  a  docket  FRO'M  YOUR  G-ROCER  showing  you 
have  that  day  bought  that  1  LB.  OF  A.D.F.A.  FRUITS— EITHER  SUI/TANAS,  CURRANTS 
OR    LEXIAS. 

THREE  Pounds  will,  of  course,  entitle  t*e  buyer  to  THREE  entries. 

NOTE.— If  your  grocer  does  not  carry  stock,  and  v;ill  not  secure  it,  please  send  us  1/3 
(Postal  Note  or  stamps),,  and  we  will  post  you  value  in  fruit  (less  cost  ol  postage — Victoria, 
6d.;   Interstate,   8d.) 

If  sending  two  entries,  enclose  2/3,  and  for  three,  send  3/-,  as  postal  postage  rates 
decrease   after   first    pound    weight. 

It  will,  of  course,  be  much  cheaper  to  BUY  FROM   YOUR  GROCER,  aa  postal   rates   are 
so    much    heavier    than  rail  freights. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to,  and  Postal   Notes  to  be  made  payable  to — 

C.   J.    DeGARIS, 

Director    of    Publicity, 

A.D.F.A.,   Mildura,  Victoria 

Whose   decision    shall    be   final    and    absolute. 

Winners'  names  will  be  advertised  in  C^ity  Dailies  during  February. 

Entries   for    ALL   THREE    CONTESTS    close   on    30th    January.    1919. 

SPECIAL  NOTE.— See  City  Dailies  for  14th  December  for  the  Winning  NAME,  by  which 
A.D.F.A.  fruits  will  in  future  be  known.  This  NAME  should  be  used  in  the  Fairy  Stories, 
Limericks  and  Nursery  Rhymes,  so  competitors  are  advised  to  note  same  before  sending  in 
their  entries. 
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Cooling  Breezes 
For  the  Sleeping  Hours 

With  a  G-E  electric  fan  in  your  room,  you  can 
be  sure  of  a  cooling  breeze  throughout  the 
warmest  night.  From  the  moment  of  retiring 
until  sun-up  once  more,  the  air  in  your  room 
is  always  stirring — always  alive. 

G-E  Electric  Fans 

are  practical,  inexpensive  and  cost  little  to 
operate.  We  have  various  sizes  and  styles, 
adjustable  to  any  angle  or  oscillating.  Let 
us  show  you  a   style   to   fit   your   conditions. 

Write    for    Catalogue 
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Australian   General   Electric   Co. 
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Cr.  Wentworth  Av.  &  Goulburn  St 
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Agents. 
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New  Basement 
Now  Open ! 
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DURING  the  last  couple  of  years  the  rapid  expansion  of  our 
business  has  demanded  considerable  time  and  thought  in  the 
provision  of  adequate  space  for  the  proper  transaction  of  our 
business  and  the  comfort  of  our  customers. 

In  many  departments  the  problem  has  been  solved  by  modern 
fittings  and  the  more  economic  use  of  space  available,  but  with 
the  Providoring  Section  it  was  imperative  to  provide  more  room. 
This  was  accomplished  by  the  removal  of  the  Wine  Cellar  to  a 
building  at  the  rear  of  the  Store,  secured  for  the  purpose,  this  being 
coimectcd  with  the  Store  by  a  tunnel,  and  the  further  excavation 
and  preparation  of  the  basement  for  the  reception  of  the  Providor- 
ing Departments. 

For  several  months  past  the  workmen  have  been  in  possession, 
and  at  last — although  all  the  improvements  are  not  yet  completed — 
the  Departments  are  located  in  their  new  positions,  and  ready  for 
business  in  the  new  quarters. 

The  New  Basement  is  quite  unique,  and,  in  our  judgment,  un- 
questionably the  finest  Providoring  Store  in  Australia — on  this  point 
we  shall  be  glad  to  have  YOUR  opinion. 

A  very  imposing  entrance  on  a  level  with  Flinders  Street  has  been 
constructed,  giving  ready  access  both  to  the  Ground  Floor  and  the 
Basement,  and  throughout  the  planning  of  the  alterations  the  first 
consideration  has  been  the  convenience  of  our  customers — neither 
time,  effort,  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  this  direction. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to  the  lighting  and  ventilation ; 
extensive  lighting  areas  lined  with  white  tiles  give  the  maximum  of 
light  during  the  hours  of  daylight,  and  this  is  supplemented  by  the 
most  modern  system  of  electric  lighting.  A  mechanical  ventilating 
plant  to  exhaust  the  entire  air  content  of  the  basement  once  every 
six  minutes  will  keep  the  atmosphere  pure,  sweet,  and  cool. 

The  fittings  throughout  have  been  designed  to  make  shopping  here 
at  once  speedy,  convenient,  and  comfortable.  The  ceiling  of  white 
fibrous  plaster  is  carried  out  in  panels  enriched  with  decorative  cor- 
nices. Where  necessary  white  glazed  tiles  have  been  set  in  the  walls 
for  purposes  of  cleanliness.  The  floor  is  paved  with  terazzo.  Aus- 
tralian Maple  shows  to  great  advantage  in  the  fittings  and  show 
cases,  which  in  every  instance  incorporate  the  most  modern  ideas  of 
beauty,  convenience,  and  utility. 

The  New  Basement  is  now  open  for  business,  and  WE  GIVE 
YOU  the  most  cordial  welcome  to  come  and  inspect,  awaiting  with 
pleasure  your  keen,  critical  judgment  and  undoubted  seal  of  ap- 
proval on  this  forward  move  in  the  progressive  policy  of  the  Store. 

The  Departments  housed  in  the  Basement  are : — Grocery,  Pro- 
visions, Confectionery,  Wines  and  Tobacco,  and  Chemistry. 

The  MUTUAL  (st-e  Ltd. 
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YOU,  TOO,  could  talk  convincingly  to  hard-headed  business  men  about 
your  qualifications  for  the  remunerative  position  offering,  if,  BEFOREHAND, 
you  had  fitted  yourself  to  fill  it. 

You  can  be  sure  that  the  good  job  is  there  for  you,  if  YOU  are  there  with 
the  ABIIvITY.  But  see  that  you  train  BEFORE  you  apply,  so  that  you  have 
the  abilitv  BEHIND  vou ! 


Business  men  throughout  this  country  will 
accept  as  vSOUND  REASONS  the  reasons  that 
induced  30U  to  enrol  WITH  US.  The  success- 
ful man  doesn't  exist  who  will  discount  the 
sense  and  earnestness  which  prompted  your 
endeavour  TO  GET  READY  for  the  work  you 
believe  yovi  can  do  best. 

There  are  dozens  of  things  to  do,  but  no 
single,  solid  good  thing  that  doesn't  require 
SPECIAL  TRAINIXO. 

Send  TO-DAY  f<.r  a  I'REE  copy  of  our  Big 
Illustrated  Handbook, 
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1.  A  German  machine  gun  captured  in  Palestine.  2.  Captured  Turkish   transport. 

3.  A  hastily  made  bridge  across  the  Jordan. 
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December  7,  1918. 
President  Wilson  Goes  to  Europe. 

"  The  Allied  Governments  have  accepted 
the  basis  of  Peace  which  I  outlined  to  the 
Congress  on  8th  January  last,  as  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  also  have,  and  very  reasonably 
desire  my  personal  counsel  in  their  interpre- 
tation and  application.  It  is  highly  desir- 
able that  I  should  give  it  in  order  that  the 
sincere  desire  of  our  Government,  to  contri- 
bute without  a  selfish  purpose  of  any  kind 
to  settlements  that  wall  be  of  common  bene- 
fit to  all  nations  concerned,  may  be  made 
fully  manifest.  The  Peace  settlements 
which  are  now  to  be  agreed  upon  are  of 
transcendent  importance,  both  to  us  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  I  know  of  no 
business  or  interest  which  should  take  pre- 
cedence over  them.  The  gallant  men  of 
our  armed  forces  on  land  and  sea  conscien- 
tiously fought  for  ideals  which  they  knew 
to  be  the  ideals  of  their  countrv.  I  have 
sought  to  express  these  ideals.  They  have 
accepted  my  statements  of  them  as  the 
substance  of  their  own  thought  and  pur- 
pose, as  the  associated  Governments  have 
accepted  them.  1  owe  it  to  them  to  see  to 
it,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  that  no  false  or  mis- 
taken interpretation  is  put  upon  them,  and 
that  no  possible  effort  is  omitted  to  realise 
them.     It  is  now  my  duty  to  play  my  full 


part  in  making  good  what  they  offered  their 
life's  blood  to  obtain.  I  can  think  of  no 
call  to  service  which  could  transcend  this." 

A  Mighty  Task. 

In  these  words  the  President  of  the 
United  States  told  Congress  why  he  con- 
sidered it  necessary  for  him  to  go  to 
Europe.  As  will  be  seen,  he  most  strongly 
emphasised  the  fact  that  the  Allied 
Governments  as  well  as  the  Central  Powers 
had  accepted  his  Fourteen  Articles.  He  con- 
sidered it  imperative  that  he  himself,  as  the 
head  of  the  hundred  million  people  of  the 
United  States,  should  interpret  these 
Articles  to  the  statesmen  of  the  Entente  and 
Central  Powers.  President  Wilson  has  per- 
haps the  greatest  task  before  him  that  any 
man  has  been  called  upon  to  i>erform. 
His  people,  as  he  pointed  out  in  his  speech, 
have  put  forth  superhuman  efforts  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  situation  which  should 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  He 
has  now  to  see,  on  their  behalf,  that  the 
high  ideals  for  which  his  people  strove  are 
realised  at  the  Peace  Conference.  Every- 
one who  sincerely  hopes  that  this  titanic 
struggle,  with  all  its  ghastly  horrors  and 
crushing  losses,  will  result  in  the  creation 
of  a  new  world  in  which  jealousy  and  fear 
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and  force  will  no  longer  be  the  controlling 
factors  of  international  life,  must  pray  that 
wisdom  and  knowledge  and  health  may  be 
given  to  the  President  during  his  momen- 
tous visit  to  Europe.     We  must  look  to  him 
more  than  to  any  other  man  to  bring  about 
a  permanent  and  just  Peace.    He  himself 
has  said  that  "a  Peace  accepted  by  the  van- 
quished in  humiliation,  under  duress,  at  an 
intolerable   sacrifice,    would    leave   a    sting 
of  resentment,  a  bitter  memory,  upon  which 
the  terms  of  Peace  would  rest  only  as  upon 
a  quicksand."     The  Allied  armies,  assisted 
by     those     of     the    United    States,    have 
smashed   German   militarism.      It   now   re- 
mains to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Fourteen 
Articles,   so  that  the  German  people  shall 
not  for  all  time  have  a  bitter  memory,    a 
sting  of  resentment  which  ere  long  would 
inevitably  cause  them  to  break  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

The  Fourteen  Articles  the  Basis  of  Peace. 

It  was  to  avoid  this  that  the  President 
so  definitely  set  out  the  war  aims  of  the 
American  people  in  statements  which  have 
been  accepted  by  them  as  truly  express- 
ing their  feelings.  He  showed  in  his 
Fourteen  Articles  and  other  utterances  that 
although  he  was  determined  German  mili- 
tarism should  be  broken  and  that  it  should 
be  placed  beyond  the  power  of  Germany  to 
Arbitrarily  break  the  peace  of  the  world  in 
future,  he  would  countenance  no  victimisa- 
tion of  the  German  people  themselves,  no 
boycotting  of  them,  no  settlement  which 
was  not  based  on  impartial  justice.  "  Those 
who  sit  down  at  the  Peace  table,"  he  said 
on  September  27th,  "must  come  ready  and 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  .  .  .  That  price  is 
impartial  justice  in  every  item  of  the  settle- 
ment, no  matter  whose  interest  is  crossed. 
.  .  .  The  impartial  justice  meted  out  must 
involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  be  just,  and  those  to  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a 
justice  that  plays  no  favourites  and  knows 
no  standards,  but  the  equal  rights  of  the 
several  peoples  concerned."  The  German 
peeple,  assured  by  their  military  chiefs  that 
they  were  fighting  for  their  very  existence 
as  a  nation  against  foes  determined  to  crush 
them,  dismember  their  empire  and  extin- 
guish their  trade,  reading  President  Wil- 
son's statements,  discovered  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  and  refused  any  longer  to 
support  their  armies  to  the  last  when  a 
settlement  on  the  lines  indicated  by  the 
spokesman  of  the  American  nation  could 
be   obtained.      Thev,    therefore,    took    the 


matter  into  their  own  hands  and  forced  i" 
their  rulers  to  accept  the  Fourteen  Articles  J 
as  the  basis  of  Peace,  and  then,  having  ' 
been  assured  that  the  Allies  also  agreed  to 
abide  by  them,  submitted  to  drastic  Armis- 
tice conditions,  knowing  that  it  was  the 
final  Peace,  not  the  Armistice  terms,  which 
mattered.  To  my  mind,  the  unanimous 
acceptance  by  the  Allies  of  the  Fourteen  ( 
Articles — with  one  reservation — ^marked  the 
real  conclusion  of  Peace.  If  those  Articles 
are  unreservedly  accepted  by  all  the  com- 
batants there  is  only  their  application  left 
to  arrange.  Mr.  Hughes  evidently  was 
convinced  of  this,  and  finding  himself  faced 
with  what  was  actually  a  fait  acomfli 
voiced  his  objections  in  characteristic  man- 
ner. The  basis  on  which  Peace  is  to  be 
made  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  Peace 
Conference  proper  has  only  to  interpret 
what  the  Articles  mean.  It  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  meeting  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  late  combatants  will  be  of  brief 
duration,  the  interpretation  having  been 
finally  determined  beforehand  by  President 
Wilson  in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Allied  Governments. 

The  Election  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  immensely  unfortunate  that  there 
should  be  a  general  election  in  the  United 
Kingdom  whilst  Peace  is  being  arranged. 
Inevitably  the  election,  instead  of  being 
fought  on  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
the  country  and  Empire,  rages  round  a  few 
points  which,  though  engaging  public  at- 
tention at  the  moment,  are  relatively  quite 
insignificant.  We  are  indeed  witnessing  a 
political  struggle  in  England  to-day  whick 
has  all  the  insincerity  of  the  famous  KhaW 
election  during  the  South  African  war.  A 
few  catch  words  serve  to  stir  the  passions 
of  the  electors,  and  vital  issues  are  ignored. 
What  are  the  real  problems  which  Great 
Britain  has  to  face  in  the  immediate  years? 
The  repatriation  of  her  soldiers,  the  reor- 
ganisation of  her  industries,  the  rehousing 
of  her  people,  the  reconstruction  of  the  en- 
tire social  fabric,  and  the  establishment  of 
new  and  proper  relations  between  employer 
and  employed.  Imperial  problems  of  great 
magnitude  also  await  solution.  The  future 
relations  of  the  Homeland  and  the 
Dominions ;  the  place  Britain  is  to  take 
in  the  new  world  President  Wilson  and 
other  far-seeing  statesmen  hope  to  create, 
questions  of  international  and  national 
control  of  raw  materials  and  industries,  to 
mention  but  a  few.  Yet  what  do  we  find 
politicals  orating  about,  electors  concerned 
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about,  and  newspapers  shouting  about? 
The  fate  of  the  Kaiser  !  The  expulsion  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  payment  of  heavy 
indemnities  !  How  petty  all  these  things 
are  compared  to  the  terrific  matters  with 
which  the  newly-elected  Parliament  will 
be  called  on  to  deal,  yet  the  man  who 
screams  for  the  execution  of  the  Kaiser 
.and  the  exclusion  of  Germans  is  likely  to 
'be  swept  into  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
wave  of  artificially  created  feeling,  whilst 
the  man  who  conscientiously  tries  to  find 
solutions  for  the  problems  before  the  nation 
and  refuses  to  descend  to  the  plane  of  his 
opponent  whose  only  programme  is  "  Kill 
the  Kaiser,"  fails  to  win  a  seat.  We  see 
before  us  one  of  the  greatest  weaknesses  of 
a  democracy,  the  catching  of  votes  by  ap- 
peal to  popular  passions.  Even  the  sen- 
sible far-sighted  candidate  is  obliged  to 
employ  the  methods  of  the  tub-thumping 
sensationalist  in  order  to  secure  election  to 
the  Legislature  where  he  would  conscien- 
tiously attempt  to  lead  the  country  safely 
through  the  stormy  times  ahead.  The  pity 
of  it  all  ! — and  the  danger,  too.  To  secure 
election  men  are  pandering  to  the  passing 
sentiment  of  the  noisiest  of  the  electors, 
and  will  take  their  seats  in  Parliament 
committed  to  a  policy  which  obviously  runs 
coimter  to  the  spirit  of  the  Fourteen 
Articles  which  the  Allies  and  Central 
Powers  have  agreed  upon  as  the  basis  of 
permanent  Peace, 

A  Political  Dodge. 

Another  result  of  this  election  fever  is 
that  people  in  other  lands,  failing  to  under- 
stand the  true  reason  for  the  loud  outcry 
being  made  in  England  for  the  execution 
of  the  Kaiser,  the  payment  of  big  indem- 
nities, and  the  expulsion  of  all  Germans, 
naturally  come  to  believe  that  these  matters 
are  really  regarded  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance by  the  Government  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Even  here,  with  the  experience  of  a 
Khaki  election  and  two  referenda  behind 
us,  we  fail  to  understand  the  true  situa- 
tion, and  imagine  that  the  people  of  the 
Homeland  are  solidly  demanding  these 
things,  do  not  realise  that  we  are  witness- 
ing a  smart  political  manoeuvre  to  win  an 
election.  Anvone  outside  Australia,  or  in 
it  for  that  matter,  might  have  been  par- 
doned for  assuming  from  the  newspaper 
demands,  from  the  platform  and  pulpit  ut- 
terances, from  the  cabled  reports  and  decla- 
rations of  prominent  men,  that  the  people 
of  Australia  were  howling  en  masse  for  con- 
scription, but  when  the  numbers  were  up,  we 
Icnew   we   had   been   deceived   bv   the   fact 


that  the  most  vocal  part  of  the  community 
had  managed  to  convince  us  that  it  repre- 
sented a  majority  and  not  a  minority.  In 
order  to  win  an  election  the  Nationalists 
of  Australia  dubbed  themselves  the  Win- 
the-war  Party,  and  per  contra  let  it  be 
assumed  that  their  opponents  did  not  pro- 
pose to  try  and  win  it.  So  in  Great  Britain 
to-day,  the  Coalition  Party,  by  strongly 
advocating  three  things  of  transitory  im- 
portance, which  have  caught  the  public 
fancy,  is  attempting  to  force  its  opponents 
into  a  false  position,  and  thereby  win  back 
to  power.  But  let  us  not  be  deceived  into 
imagining  that  the  fate  of  the  Kaiser  or  the 
payment  of  indemnities  will  be  the  chief 
matters  which  a  Parliament  elected  on 
these  questions  will  have  to  concern  itself 
with.  Nemesis  overtook  the  Conservative 
Government  which  had  snatched  at  the 
chance  of  winning  an  election  by  appealing 
to  the  worst  passions  of  the  people  during 
the  Boer  War,  and  it  will  surely  overtake 
any  which  wins  a  political  victory  by  fan- 
ning smouldering  hatred  into  flames,  and 
pandering  to  the  basest  sentiments  of  the 
electors  to-day. 

Britain  Definitely  Committed  to  Article  5. 

I  must  confess  that  many  of  the  state- 
ments now  being  made  in  England  would 
be  quite  inexplicable  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  an  election  is  raging,  and  that 
much  is  being  said  in  the  heat  and  turmoil 
of  a  political  fight  which  would  not  other- 
wise have  been  given  utterance  to.  We 
find  Mr.  Walter  Long,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and 
other  men  holding  high  office,  declaring 
roundly  that  the  German  colonies  will  never 
be  given  back  under  any  circumstance,  that 
indeed  they  will  be  kept  by  the  Empire. 
Yet  the  ink  is  scarcely  dry  with  which  the 
British  delegates  to  the  Versailles  Confer- 
ence signed  their  approval  of  the  Fourteen 
Articles,  the  fifth  of  which  runs :  "  A  free, 
open-minded  and  absolutely  impartial  ad- 
justment of  all  colonial  claims  based  upoa 
a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  all  such  questions  of  sove- 
reignty the  interests  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned must  have  equal  weight  with  the 
equitable  claims  of  the  Government  whose 
title  is  to  be  determined."  It  may  be  that, 
examined  on  these  lines,  the  Germans  will 
be  shown  to  have  no  right  to  their  colonies, 
but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  Peace  Conference 
to  decide ;  it  ought  certainly  not  to  be 
settled  in  advance  by  the  statesmen  of  the 
one  member  of  the  Entente  Alliance  which 
would  most  greatlv  benefit  bv  such  a  deci- 
sion. 
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Fate    of    Colonies    Rests    With    Peace   Con- 
ference. 

The     British     people     would     be     the 
last  to  insist  that  the  spoils  in  a  struggle 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  world  from  the 
menace   of   militarism   were   to   go    to   the 
victor,  whether  justice  were  violated  or  not ; 
yet  this  demand  for  the  colonies  after  we 
had  agreed  to  abide  by  an  impartial  exami- 
nation into  the  question  may  well  be  mis- 
understood   throughout     the     world.      Mr. 
Watt  has  taken  in  this  matter  a  far  more 
statesmanlike  and  reasonable  attitude.    We 
do  not  covet  the  Pacific  colonies  of  Ger- 
many, he  says,  but  we  do  insist  that  they 
shall  not  in  future  be  a  menace  to  Austra- 
lia, and  hold  that  this  can  only  be  avoided 
by    depriving    Germany    of    them.      Most 
sensible    people    will    prefer   to    take   that 
attitude   rather   than   to   insist    that    these 
colonies  must  be  permanently  handed  over 
to  those  who  conquered  them.     Obviously, 
Mr.     Watt's  view      is     not     at     variance 
with     that     Fifth     Article,     wliich     actu- 
ally    binds     Great     Britain     in     common 
with    the    other    belligerents.      Mr.    Lloyd 
George,     to     judge     from     the     headlines 
in  the  papers,   is  as  emphatic  as  his  col- 
leagues in  his  declarations  as  to  the  incor- 
poration   of    the    colonies   in   the    British 
Empire,    the  payment  of   indemnities    and 
the  like,  but  a  careful  examination  of  his 
speeches  below  these  headlines  discloses  the 
fact  that  he  is  going  very  cannily  indeed, 
and  has  not  committed  the  Government  to 
anything   which    is    at    variance    with   the 
Fourteen    Articles.       He   has    assured    the 
Agent-General  for  New  South  Wales — not 
Mr.   Hughes,     be    it    noted — through    Mr. 
Waller    Long,    that    the    Government    will 
strongly      support     the      claims      of      the 
Dominions  with  regard  to  the  colonies,  but 
he  does  not  attempt  to  prejudge  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Conference  when  it  will  attempt 
to  settle  the  question  in  an  absolutely  im- 
partial manner. 
Agreement  to  Ask  for  Reparation  Only. 

The  claims  for  heavy  indemnities  which 
Mr.  Hughes  initiated  are  now  being  made 
by  responsible  Coalition  leaders  at  home, 
and  haye  become  an  issue  at  the  election. 
This  sudden  demand  for  severe  damages  is 
the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Allies  before  giving  their  unani- 
mous support  to  the  Fourteen  Articles, 
asked  that  the  only  one  dealing  with  money 
payments  by  the  Central  Powers  should  be 
altered  somewhat.  To  this  President  Wil- 
son agreed,  and  the  declaration  that  the 
inA-aded  territories  must  be  restored  as  well 


as  evacuated  was  enlarged  to  include  the 
payment  of  compensation  by  Germany  for 
all  damages  done  to  the  civil  population  of 
the  Allies  on  their  property  by  the  aggres- 
sion of  Germany  by  land,  by  sea  and  from 
the  air.  Having  definitely  limited  their 
monetary  claims  against  the  Central  Powers 
in  this  way,  the  Allies  cannot  now  begin  to 
press  for  the  payment  by  Germany  of  their  '<■ 
war  expenses.  That  being  so,  we  may  re- 
gard all  this  talk  about  indemnities — as 
apart  from  payments  for  restoration  and  for 
damage  done — as  a  species  of  safety  valve 
through  which  feelings  can  be  blown  off, 
and  by  means  of  which  an  election  may  be 
won.  What  so  many  people  seem  alto- 
gether to  overlook  is  that  having  once  for- 
mally accepted  the  Fourteen  Articles  as 
the  basis  on  which  Peace  is  to  be  made,  we 
cannot  suddenly  add  a  few  more  on  our 
own  account,  or  propose  to  alter  in  our 
favour  clauses  which  bind  us  just  as  much 
as  they  bind  the  other  Allies,  the  United 
States  and  the  enemy  Powers.  It  is  just 
as  well  td  face  this  fact  at  once,  instead  of 
clamouring  for  things  which  so  obviously 
are  impossible  of  attainment.  To  continue 
believing  that  we  can  alter  the  agree- 
ment arriyed  at-  in  Versailles  is  to  seek 
painful   disillusionment  later. 

Turning  Out  the  Germans. 

Then  we  come  to  the  third  catch  word  of 
the  election,  the  ejection  of  the  Germans 
from  Great  Britain,  and  refusal  to  permit 
them  to  re-enter  the  country.  Whilst  actu- 
ally this  does  not  go  counter  to  any  of  the 
Fourteen  Articles,  it  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  settlement  which  pervades  all 
those  utterances  of  President  Wilson  which 
haye  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  Peace.  1 
do  not  anticipate  anything  so  drastic  as 
this,  for,  like  the  boycott  proposals  of  Mr. 
Hughes,  it  cuts  both  ways.  What  will  prob- 
ably happen  is  that  the  granting  of  natura-' 
lisation  papers  will  be  made  more  stringent 
and  there  will  be  limitations  put  on  the 
owning  of  property  and,  perhaps,  shares 
by  Germans.  When  one  thinks  of  it,  such 
action  would  'be  hardly  consistent,  for  did 
we  not  go  to  war  with  the  Transvaal  Re- 
public because  President  Kruger  refused  to 
make  naturalisation  more  easy  for  the  Uit- 
landers  he  objected  to  have  residing  in  the 
country?  In  any  case,  whatever  is  done 
in  this  connection  by  individual  states 
would  come  up  for  consideration  later  by 
the  League  of  Nations,  such  arbitrary  ex- 
clusion being  a  matter  of  international  im- 
portance  threatening   the   future   peace  of 
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the  world.  have  dealt  with  these  three 
points  at  sUne  length,  for  they  are  at 
present  filling  the  public  mind  more  com- 
pletely than  any  others.  Yet  as  I  have 
shown  in  one  of  them,  we  are  already 
bound  beforehand  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  an  impartial  investigation;  in  the  second 
we  have  already  agreed  to  press  for  com- 
pensation onl  •,  and  the  third  is  a  matter 
which  cannot  long  remain  a  domestic  one 
only.  Strange  as  it  mav  seem,  the  other 
thing  which  the  public  clamours  for  is  the 
extradition,  trial  and  punishment  of  the 
Kaiser.  This  is  a  minor  matter,  after  all. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  settle- 
ments before  the  Peace  Conference.  Whe- 
ther the  Kaiser  is  brought  to  the  block  or 
not  makes  not  the  slightest  difference  to 
the  rearrangement  of  Europe,  the  fate  of 
the  colonies,  the  paying  of  indemnities. 
Yet  people  have  fastened  on  this  question 
of  punishing  the  Imperial  exile  as  being 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  an  election 
which  is  to  decide  who  are  the  best  men  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  Imperial  affairs 
should  be  entrusted  during  the  most  critical 
years  ahead,  is  turning  upon  this  question. 
Six  months  hence  it  will  be  forgotten,  but 
the  men  who,  so  to  speak,  rode  to  power  on 
the  Kaiser's  back  will  have  the  destinies  of 
the  Empire  in  their  hands. 

iBi, 000, 000, 000  the  Maximum  Payment. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  claims  for 
indemnities  we  find  the  widest  divergence  of 
opinion.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  talks  of  a  bill 
of  _;^5o,ooo,ooo,ooo.  Winston  Churchill, 
more  moderate,  deals  with  damages  only 
which  he  places  at  ;^2, 000, 000. 000.  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain  says  no  indemnities 
can  be  too  iiigh,  and  part  will  have 
to  be  paid  in  goods.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  says 
that  Germany  must  not  pay  in  goods,  as 
this  would  stagnate  our  trade,  or  by  build- 
ing ships  to  replace  those  lost,  as  this  would 
make  her  a  ship-building  nation.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  also  deprecates  the  payment  of  any 
part  of  Germany's  liabilities  'by  goods.  In 
a  previous  number  I  made  some  calcula- 
tions as  to  what  the  bill  for  damages  would 
be  that  Germany  would  have  to  face,  and 
took  the  estimate  of  an  American  engineer 
in  the  case  of  Belgium.  He  reckoned  that 
to  repair  damaged  buildings,  etc.,  would 
require  ;^75,ooo.ooo.  The  Belgian  Cen- 
tral Industrial  Committee  has  now  esti- 
mated that  it  will  require  ^^262,400.000  to 
make  good  all  claims  in  Belgium.  We  may 
tak^  it  for  granted  that  this  figure  does  not 
err  on   the   side   of    under-statement,    and 


^^250,000,000  would  probably  cover  every- 
thing, including  the  war  levies  on  certain 
towns  and  cities.  Assuming  the  damage 
done  in  France  to  be  the  same,  that  makes 
;^5oo,ooo,ooo  for  reparation  in  Europe 
as  far  as  Germany  is  concerned.  To  re- 
place the  ships  sunk,  whether  according  to 
the  rules  of  war  or  not,  at  ;£2o  a  ton, 
would  represent  a  liability  of  ;^i20,- 
000,000.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  owned 
by  private  individuals  and  compensation 
for  the  damage  done  by  air  raids,  etc.,  will 
no  doubt  soon  be  estimated.  Put  it  at 
^100.000,000.  Together  the  total  is  con- 
siderably less  than  ;^i, 000, 000, 000,  and  it 
would  be  surprising  if,  under  the  term? 
agreed  to  in  the  Fourteen  Articles  Germany 
has  to  pay  any  more  than  that  as  repara- 
tion for  damages  and  restitution  for  loss. 
Indemnitv  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
there  will  be  none.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
the  German  colonies  may  be  exchanged  for 
other  territorv,  or  may  be  accepted  instead 
of  payment  for  damages,  but  this  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  way  in  which  Germany 
would  lose  them  if  the  intention  expressed 
in  Article  5  is  rigorously  carried  out. 

Wilson  Backed  by  the  American  Nation. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  there  was  an 
organised  attempt  to  make  it  appear  as  if 
the  President  on  his  momentous  trip  to 
Europe,  had  not  the  solid  backing  of  the 
nation,  and  one  could  not  but  be  grieved  at 
the  suggestion  that  after  having  so  bril- 
liantly led  his  people  through  the  war  they 
might  possibly  fail  him  when  he  endea- 
voured the  still  more  difficult  task  of  mak- 
ing a  just  Peace.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  protests  against  his  going  to  Paris  and 
the  demand  that  a  committee  of  Senators 
should  travel  to  France  to  keep  an  eye  on 
him,  have  disclosed  themselves  to  be  merely 
the  outpourings  of  irresponsible  persons 
like  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Senator  Cum- 
mins— ^•erv  voluble  and  loud  speaking,  but 
carrying  little  real  weight  in  the  United 
States.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  unanimously  vetoed  the  pro- 
posal to  send  Senators  to  Europe,  and  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives deprecated  making  difficulties 
for  the  President  at  this  juncture,  asserted 
that  the  American  people  would  not  tole- 
rate any  meddling  with  his  trip  which  con- 
cerned them  so  vitally,  and  ended  by  assur- 
ing the  President  of  Republican  support. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  thanks 
to  the  Republican  victory  at  the  late  elec- 
tion, is  composed  of  a  majority  of  Republi- 
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cans  who  also  dominate  Senate  and  Repre- 
sentatives, therefore  these  declarations 
demonstrate  absolutely  that  the  President 
has  a  unanimous  people  behind  him.  This 
is  immensely  important,  for  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  determined 
that  a  lasting  Peace  shall  be  secured  even 
if  this  entails  notable  sacrifices  by  all  par- 
ties Cincerned.  We  now  know  definitely 
that  despite  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats 
at  the  polls,  he  is  so  much  above  partv 
that  he  has  the  absolute  confidence  of  the 
American  people,  all  of  whom  he  repre- 
•ents. 

Previous  Peace  Offers. 

It  is  now  announced  that  Germany  could 
have  had  peace  early  this  year  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  Evacuation  of  Belgium, 
Germany  to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  damage 
done  there.  A  referendum  of  the  people 
to  decide  the  future  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Southern  Tyrol  to  be  ceded  to  Italy,  and 
Trieste  to  be  made  an  international  city. 
Serbia,  Roiunania  and  Montenegro  to  be 
evacuated,  and  the  German  colonies  to  be 
returned.  Confident  of  victory,  von  Luden- 
dorff  refused  to  consider  these  terms,  and 
began  his  drive  at  Amiens.  Last  year  the 
terms  Germany  offered  France  were  under- 
stood to  have  been  the  cession  of  Alsace, 
but  not  of  Lorraine,  evacuation  of  France, 
with  the  temporary  retention  of  certain  stra- 
tegic points,  payment  for  half  the  damage 
done,  and  the  taking  over  by  Germany  of 
the  French  Russian  debt.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  French  regarded  the  German 
evacuation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  as  perman- 
ent, but  presumably  the  provinces  will  not 
automatically  revert  to  France.  The  in- 
habitants will  surely  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  their  own  future.  That 
raises  an  interesting  point,  for  it  is  un- 
likely, if  a  referendum  of  the  fonner 
Reichland  were  taken,  that  a  vote  favour- 
able to  incorporation  in  France  would  be 
given.  The  most  likely  solution  is  the 
ercation  of  an  autonomous  State  to  which 
possibly  Luxemburg  might  be  attached. 
When  discussing  the  question  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  it  is  often  stated  that  Germany 
■lust  restore  to  France  the  rich  iron  fields 
which  she  filched  from  her  in  1871.  As  a 
■latter  of  fact,  at  that  time  neither 
Frenchmen  nor  Germans  were  aware  of  the 
existence  of  iron  deposits,  which  were  of 
value  in  Lorraine.  Germany  did  not  take 
the  provinces  to  get  the  iron,  as  seems  to 
be  imagined,  but,  having  taken  them,  later 
found  it  possible  to  utilise  the  iron  ore  by 


means  of  a  new  process,  and  promptly  de- 
veloped the  great  Briey  Basin, 

What  is  Happening  in  Germany? 

We  are  getting  about  as  much  reliable- 
information  concerning  the  present  situa- 
tion in  Germany  as  we  got  of  the  happen- 
ings in  Russia  after  the  abdication  of  the 
Tsar.  That  the  moderates  and  the  ex- 
tremists are  contending  for  the  mastery 
seems  evident,  and  an  obvious  conclusion 
to  draw  from  such  a  situation  is  that  the 
monarchists  will  at  the  same  time  be  at- 
tempting to  again  get  control.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  Allied  Government  towards  the 
German  people  has  not  been  disclosed,  but 
the  statements  made  by  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  comment  on  the  situation  and' 
by  minor  politicians  show  an  utter  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  true  position.  Surely 
it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  Allies  that  a 
stable  Government  is  established  in  Ger- 
many as  speedily  as  possible.  They  want 
some  responsible  authority  to  discuss  Peace 
with  or  to  deliver  their  ultimatum  to.  The 
last  thing  they  desire  is  for  Germany  to 
split  into  a  multitude  of  small  irrespon- 
sible republics,  which  would  utterly  refuse 
to  bear  any  share  of  the  war  burden.  Sug- 
gestions that  Bavaria  will  make  a  separate 
peace,  that  Baden  has  decided  to  cut  adrift 
from  Prussia,  and  that  the  Rhine  Provinces- 
will  no  longer  agree  to  be  governed  from 
Berlin,  are  received  with  joy  by  most  news- 
papers. Yet  any  child  can  see  that  a  dis- 
membered Germany  and  a  divided  Austria 
make  j^ermanent  peace  in  Europe  impos- 
sible. Manv  still  profess  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  German  political  re- 
forms, and  pretend  that  the  whole  affair  is 
merely  diplomatic  camouflage  on  a  gigantic 
scale.  One  day  we  are  told  that  the  people 
of  Berlin  wander  dejected,  hollow-eyed 
and  starving  through  the  garbage-covered 
streets  of  the  capital,  which  at  one  time 
was  easily  the  trimmest  and  cleanest  city  in 
the  world.  The  next  we  are  assured  that 
life  in  Berlin  is  quite  normal,  that  the 
i:>eople  are  well  fed,  and  the  streets  well 
kept.  We  learn  from  one  report  that  the 
Kaiser  has  taken  immense  supplies  of  food 
and  wine  and  comforts  of  all  sorts  to  Hol- 
land, and  is  living  in  horrid  luxury,  despite 
the  fact  that  his  own  people  are  on  the 
verge  of  starvation ;  from  another  that  he 
is  subsisting  on  rationed  provisions  of  the 
sparsest  kind.  We  are  confidently  assured 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  British  blockade 
. — which  brought  starvation  to  the  whole 
German    people — the    war    would    not    yet 
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have  been  over ;  and  in  tj  e  next  breath  we 
are  told  that  we  need  not  worry  about  pro- 
viding food  for  the  enemy,  as  there  are 
ample  supplies  in  Germany  !  We  learn 
in  apparently  authetic  cables  that  the 
Western  armies  of  the  Germans  are  hasten- 
ing, a  leaderless  rabble,  back  across  the 
Rhine  as  best  they  can,  and  then  are 
assured  by  correspondents  that  the  with- 
drawal has  been  carried  cut  with  the  accus- 
tomed Teutonic  system  and  thoroughness  ! 
Von  Mackensen's  army,  according  to  one 
account,  is  fighting  in  'B<!  lemia ;  according 
to  another  is  in  Saxonv  ;  and  according  to 
yet  another,  is  interned  in  Hungary.  The 
arrival  of  a  French  army  is  reported  from 
Buda-Pesth,  and  of  an  Italian  force  at 
Innsbruck — and  all  these  contradictory 
things  are  believed  for  a  while  ! 

Troubles  in  Austria-Hungary. 

The  presence  of  an  Italian  army  at  the 
capital  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol  excites  little 
surprise,  and  the  arrival  of  the  French  at 
Buda-Pesth  seemed  to  be  expected.  Yet 
it  would  be  indeed  remarkable  if  the 
Italians  are  in  German  Innsbruck,  or  have 
traversed  the  Magyar's  country,  and  are 
now  quartered  in  their  capital.  There  may 
be  an  Italian  mission  at  Innsbruck,  and  a 
French  delegation  at  Buda-Pesth,  but 
hardly  armies  in  either  city.  The  intern- 
ment of  von  Mackensen's  army,  150,000 
strong,  in  Hungary,  is  extremely  unlikely. 
Conceivablv  the  troops  were  disarmed  by 
the  Hungarians,  but  the  men  themselves 
would  certainly  be  hastened  off  to  Germany 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  Hungarians 
do  not  want  a  formidable  German  force  in 
their  country,  and  would  certainly  avoid 
having  to  feed  150,000  extra  mouths  if  they 
could  possibly  do  so.  They  have  their 
own  hands  full  already.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks are  pressing  against  their  borders 
in  the  north  and  the  Roumanians  are  en- 
gaged in  possessing  themselves  of  as  much 
of  Transylvania  and  the  Banat  as  they  can 
get  hold  of.  The  Ukrainians  are  coming 
over  the  Carpathians  in  the  east  and  Serbs 
and  Jugo-Slavs  are  clamouring  for  terri- 
tory in  the  south.  The  claim  of  the  Czecho- 
slovaks to  Silesia  is  certain  to  lead  to  diffi- 
culties with  Germany,  and  the  warning  sent 
by  the  Jugo-Slavs  to  Italy  concerning  that 
country's  desire  for  Fiume  and  Dalmatia 
patently  indicate  that  matters  on  the 
Adriatic  have  not  yet  been  settled.  The 
position  there  is  peculiar.  The  Jugo-Slavs 
who  fought   against  us,  unwillingly,  in  the 
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Austrian  armies,  have  now  thrown  off  their 
allegiance  to  the  Austrian  Emperor,  and 
have  united  with  our  staunch  Allies, 
the  Serbs  and  the  Montenegrins.  By  so 
doing  they  have  immensely  strengthened 
Serbia,  which  country  is  of  course  fully  en- 
titled to  strong  representation  at  the  pre- 
liminary Conference  of  the  Allies,  and  at 
the  final  Peace  gathering.  Bv  union  with 
Bosnia,  Herzogovlna,  Dalmatia,  Croatia, 
Slavonia  and  Montenegro,  Serbia  secures 
access  to  the  Adriatic  at  a  dozen  ports,  and 
the  Roman  dream  of  an  Italian  lake 
vanishes  into  thin  air.  The  Greater  Serbia 
thus  created,  which  is  temporarily  ruled 
over  by  King  Peter,  has  appropriated  Hun- 
gary's only  port,  Fiume,  but  can  the  Allies 
— who  insist  upon  Poland  having  "  free 
and  uninterrupted  access  to  the  sea," 
through  admittedly  German  territory- 
acquiesce  in  the  complete  bottling  up  of  a 
larger  and  more  homogeneous  people  than 
the  Poles,  a  people  who  for  so  long  served 
as  a  bulwark  between  European  civilisation 
and  the  unspeakable  Turk? 

A  Teutonic  Federation  Probable. 

As  1  ventured  to  suggest  must  be  the 
case,  Austrian  statesmen  are  indicating  that 
the  only  hope  for  the  German  speaking 
provinces  of  the  disrupted  Empire  is  to 
unite  with  Germany  in  a  Teutonic  federa- 
tion. With  their  solitary  port  in  the  Adria- 
tic in  Italian  hands,  and  a  solid  block  of 
Jugo-Slavs  between  them  and  the  sea,  thev 
can  only  turn  to  German  ports  to  secure 
outlet  for  their  trade.  That  being  so  they 
must  perforce  enter  the  Teutonic  custom's 
union,  and  from  that  to  incorporation  in  a 
federation  is  but  a  short  step.  I  do  not 
think  it  likely  that  Germany  will  become 
impregnated  with  Bolshevism  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  disintegrate  after  the  Russian 
fashion,  for  reasons  set  out  in  our  last 
number.  That  the  extremists  will  make  a 
serious  bid  for  power  is  almost  certain,  but 
their  defeat  by  the  moderates  is  about  as 
sure.  I  do  not  anticipate  dismemberment, 
but  look  for  the  ultimate  creation  of  a 
Teutonic  Federation,  though  ere  final 
agreement  is  reached  on  the  matter  the 
Germans  will  doubtless  have  to  go  through 
much  tribulation.  Once  the  Federation  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  however,  and  all  the 
Teutonic  peoples  of  Central  Europe  are 
united  into  a  single  nation  governed  on 
democratic  principles,  we  may  expect  it  to 
become  one  of  the  grea^^'-s*-  <^f  wnrld  states. 
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Great,  not  because  of  its  military  strength, 
but  because  of  its  commerce  and  industry 
and  economic  development.  England  had 
been  lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  security 
before  the  war,  was  taking  life  too  easily. 
She  now  knows  that  if  she  would  maintain 
her  pre-eminent  position,  she  must  put  her 
house  in  order  and  organise  all  her  re- 
sources. The  terrific  struggle  should  not 
have  been  in  vain. 

Japan's  Plans  for  the  Future. 

Whilst  we  have  been  talking  of  the  Ger- 
man colonies  and  demanding  their  reten- 
tion other  Powers  have  also  had  something 
to  say  about  their  aspirations  and  plans. 
According  to  cables  from  American  corre- 
spondents at  Washington,  Japan  proposes 
to  keep  the  German  islands  sihe  has  taken 
in  the  Pacific,  to  remain  permanently  in 
Kiau  Chau,  to  demand  recognition  of  her 
financial,  commercial  and  industrial  sphere 
of  influence  in  China,  and  to  ask  for  re- 
cognition of  the  necessity  that  she  shall  pre- 
serve order  in  Siberia.  As  I  have  con- 
stantly pointed  out,  japan  has  now  a  domin- 
ating position  in  China.  She  inherited  the 
German  position,  thanks  to  her  capture 
of  Kiau  Ghau,  and  her  insistence  that  all 
the  German  concessions  should  be  handed 
her  bv  China.  We  still  recall  the  tension 
which  existed  between  China  and  Japan  at 
the  time  these  demands  were  made  and  ulti- 
mately granted.  Russia  has  vanished  as  a 
great  power  altogether,  and  Japan  has  ap- 
parently entered  into  her  inheritance  also  in 
China  and  Manchuria  if  not  in  Mongolia, 
too.  The  Japanese  demand  as  cabled  from 
America,  which  must  most  have  perturbed 
Mr.  Hughes,  asked  for  reciprocity  rights  for 
Japanese  citizens  throughout  the  world. 
Whilst  Mr.  Hughes  now  assures  us 
that  this  is  not  one  of  Japan's  terms,  it 
is  obvious  enough  that  some  arrangement 
will  have  to  be  come  to  between  this  country 
and  the. Mikado's  Government  in  the  matter 
of  Japanese  immigration.  We  can  hardly 
continue  to  slam  the  door  in  the  face  of  our 
-SO  gallant  Allies  in  the  future  as  we  have  in 
the  past.  An  honourable  understanding  like 
that  in  operation  between  Japan  and  the 
United  States  will,  no  doubt,  have  to  be 
made.  By  it  we  would  remove  the  re- 
strictions on  Japanese  coming  into  this  coun- 
try altogether,  and  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment would  reciprocate  by  undertaking  not 
to  issue  passports  to  anv  of  its  subjects  for 
the  Commonwealth.  In  this  way  a  White 
Australia  could  be  i)reserved,  and  Japan 
woi.M  no  longer  feel  that  there  was  si^ecial 
discrimination  against  her. 


Kings  and  People  in  Eastern  Europe. 

Under   Austrian   protection  the  Jews  of 
Galicia   escaped   persecution,   but  they   are 
already    suffering   under  the   rule  of   their 
neighbours,   who  have  won  autonomy.      At 
Lemberg  no  fewer  than  a  thousand  of  these 
people  have  been  slain,  and   elsewhere   in 
Ukrainia  and  Poland  strong  feeling  is  being 
shown  against  them.       In    Roumania,    the 
peasants    are   reported   to  be   rising  every- 
where against  the  landowners,    and   when- 
ever this  happens,   the  Jewish  traders  and 
money-lenders  are  the  first  to  suffer.     If  the 
peasant  rising  had  been  indeed  serious  then 
we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  Jews 
have  been  hardly  dealt  with.     It  is  ironical 
to  recall  that  the  Hebrews  possessed  no  civil 
rights  at  all  ' :  Roumania,  and  that  it  was 
the  Germans  who,  at  the  treaty  of  Buchar- 
est,  insisted  on  these  being  granted  them. 
As   that    treaty    has   been    denounced,    one 
wonders  whether  the  privileges  granted  the 
Jews  will  be  withdrawn.     King  Ferdinand 
is  still  on  the  throne,  and  the  Roumanians 
are  likely  to  retain  a  king  to  rule  over  them, 
although  they  mav  further  limit  his  power. 
The  Bulgarians,  after  a  brief  taste  of  Re- 
publican Government,  recalled  Tsar  Boris, 
anci  he  once  more  wears  the  crown.     The 
Jugo-Slavs  have  also  decided  in. favour  of  a 
Constitutional   Monarchy  rather  than  a  re- 
public,  and,   for  the  time  being,   the  head 
of  the  Kara-Georgevitch  family,  King  Peter, 
old  and   decrepit    as    he    is,   occupies  the 
throne  of  a  Greater  Serbia.     The  Bolshevik 
Government,    which  we  have  been  assured 
for  the  last  few  months  was  on  the  eve  of 
falling,  is  still  in  power  in  Russia.     Allied 
forces  are  working  their  way  into  the  coun- 
try,  but  obviouslv   their  position  might  at 
any  moment  become  dangerous  should  the 
Bolsheviki    resent    their    presence.      Mean- 
while the  Government  is  reported   to  have 
called  up  some  millions  of  men  for  train- 
ing.    They  lack  arms,  but  it  should  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  secure,  at  moderate  prices, 
quite  efficient  weapons  stacked  bv  the  dis- 
banded   armies   of    Austria   and  Germany. 
The  Poles  are  rejxirted  to  be  active  in  estab- 
lishing a  new  State,  but  their  efforts  to  add 
Prussian  Posen  to  it  have  apparently  mis- 
carried.     The   Finns  have  not   yet   settled 
their  form   of    Government,    but    favour    a 
Republic     rather     than     a     Constitutional 
Monarchy  on  the  Swedish  model. 

Will  Lloyd  George  Win? 

At  no  election  ever  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom  has  it  l)een  more  difficult  to 
guess  what  will  be  the  verdict  of  the  elec- 
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tors.      Not    only    does    the    war,   and   the 
Peace    settlement    enter    largely    into    the 
contest,  but  for  the  first  time  women  will 
vote  and    large   numbers  of   men    hitherto 
disqualified  will  exercise  the  franchise.     In 
addition,  that  great  safeguard  of  the  Con- 
servatives, the  plural  voter,  has  practically 
disappeared.  The  Labour  Party  has  boldly 
widened  its  platform,  so  that  men  of  ad- 
vanced   thought,    who    are    not    connected 
with    trades    unions,     may    be    chosen    as 
Labour  candidates.     Lloyd  George  and  his 
immediate   Liber;  .   followers   ha\-e   formed 
a  definite  coalition  with  the  Conservatives, 
and  the  Liberal  Party  is  divided  against  it- 
self.    In  1886  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  leader 
of    the   extreme    Radicals     in    Parliament, 
severed   his   connection     with    the    Liberal 
Party,   because   of   Mr.     Gladstone's   advo- 
cacy of  Home  Rule,   and  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Conservatives.     Ere  long  he 
and     his     followers     were     swallowed    by 
their  allies,  and  ceased  to  exist  as  a  sepa- 
rate party.     So  it  may  be  with  the  Liberals 
now  leagued  with  the  Conservatives.     The 
probabilities    are    that    with   the    prestige 
given  by  victory,    with   the  skilful   playing 
on  the  passions  of  the  people  reported  daily 
in  the  cables,  and  with  a  fine  organisation 
behind   them,    and   plenty   of   party   funds, 
the  Coalition  will  win  back  to  power.     Had 
the  Labour  Party  been  better  organised,  had 
it  possessed  ample  funds,  and  had  the  Re- 
form   Bill     given     votes     to    all,    so   many 
Labour  candidates  would  have  been  returned 
that,  with  the  Asquith  Liberals,  they  would 
have  had  a  majority  over  Lloyd  George  and 
Coalition.      It  is  obvious  enough,    though, 
that    the    political    machinery    of    the  new 
Labour  Party  is  weak,  and  quite  inadequate 
for  the  task  it  has  suddenly  been  called  on 
to  perform.      Money   is   not   plentiful,    and 
millions   of    working    women    are   still    dis- 
franchised.   The  labour  unrest  in  Great  Bri- 
tain continues,   although  the  railway  strike 
did  not  take  place.    This  was  owing  to  the' 
fact  that,  thanks  to  the  intervention  of  Mr. 
Lloyd     George,     the    men   got     what   they 
wanted — namely,  an  eight-hours  day.    This 
affects  no  fewer   than   500,000   employees. 
Mr.    Winston    Churchill   boldly    announced 
that  the  Government  intends  to  nationalise 
the  railways,  although    details  of  the  pro- 
posal have  not  yet  been  given.     One  hun- 
dred thousand  cotton  operatives  in  Lanca- 
shire   have    gone  on   strike,    demanding    a 
much  higher   wage,   and  it  is  evident  that 
in  many  other  trades  there  is  the  gravest 
unrest.      It   is   particularly   unfortunate   in 


many    ways     that     an     election    is    taking 
place  m  Great  Britain  just  as  the  war  ends. 

The  Woman  Voter  in  Britain. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  assumption 
here  that  the    franchise    now    in    force    in 
Great  Britain  is  as  liberal  as  that  in  Aus- 
tralia,  but    it    is    not  by    anv    means.     A 
woman  is  only  entitled  to  vote  if  she  has 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years,  providing 
she  IS  registered  as  a  voter  for  local  govern- 
ment election,  or  if  she  is  the  wife  of  a 
husband   who  may  vote  at  a  local  govern- 
ment election.     A  man  is  only  entitled   to 
this   local   government   vote  if  he  occupies 
premises  as  owner  or  tenant  in  the  electoral 
district.     If  he  lives  in  a  boarding  house  or 
in   furnished    lodgings,     he    has    no  vote, 
though  he  may  vote  at  parliamentary  elec- 
tions.    His  wife,  however,  may  not  do  so. 
A    woman    living   in    a    boarding-house   or 
in  furnished  lodgings,  or  with  her  parents, 
IS  not  entitled  to  vote  at  all.      It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  woman's  vote  will  benefit  the 
Conservatives  more  than  the  Labour  men, 
as  the  majority  now  enfranchised  are  well- 
to-do  and  middle-class  women,  not  workers. 
The  Reform  Act  increased  the  number  of 
Members  of  Parliament  from  670  to  707. 
It  did  not  alter  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land, as  it  was  anticipated  that  the  coming 
of  Home   Rule  would  make  more  general 
alterations    necessary,    changes     which    the 
Irish    Parliament   would   have   made.      For 
the  first  time  all  elections  are  to  be  held 
on  the  same  dav,   and    the    result    will    be 
known    also   immediately   after.      Formerly 
the  elections  spread  o\er  weeks.     The  Sinn 
Feiners   will    probably   sweep    Ireland,    but 
apparently  they  cannot  take  their  seats    in 
Parliament.       If  they  were  able  to  do  so, 
allied    with    the   Liberals  and    the   Labour 
men— the  Lib-Labs,  as  they  will  be  called 
— might    outnumber    the    Coalition    Party. 
With  the  Sinn  Feiners  away  Lloyd  George 
will  probably  ha\e  a  suflBcient  majority. 

A  Threatened  War. 

The  immediate  events  which  led  up  to  the 
breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations  between 
Peru  and  Chili  have  not  been  cabled  here, 
but  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
trouble  has  arisen  o\er  the  old  sore,  which 
has  rankled  in  Peruvian  breasts  for  the  last 
35  years.  In  1883,  after  having  been  ut- 
terly defeated  by  Chili,  the  temporary  Peru- 
vian Government  agreed  to  the  cession  of 
its  rich  southern  province  of  Tarapaca  to 
its  warlike  neighbour,   and  to  the  occupa- 
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tion  of  two  other  districts,  Tacna  and  Arica, 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  by  the  Chilians. 
At  the  end  of  the  decade  a  referendum  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  two  districts  was  to 
be  taken  to  determine  whether  they  should 
revert  to  Peru  or  remain  Chilian.     Which- 
ever country  remained  in  possession  was  to 
pay   an    indemnity   of   ;^i, 000,000    to   its 
ousted  rival.     Now,   Chili's  excuse  for  at- 
tacking Peru  in  the  lirst  place  was  a  very 
weak  one.     The  Chilian  Government,  which 
had  strained  relations  with  Bolivia,  alleged 
that  Peru  had  made  an  offensive  treaty  with 
that    country    directed    against    Chili    and 
promptly    declared    war.      But    the    treaty 
in   question   was   purely   defensive  and  of- 
fered no  real    excuse    for    hostilities.     The 
Chilian  object   was   to  secure  the  valuable 
nitrate  deposits  in  Southern   Peru — a  goal 
which  was  attained  by  the  occupation  of  the 
provinces  mentioned  above.     When  the  ten 
years  were  up,   and  the  question  of  a  re- 
ferendum was  brought  forward.   Chili  de- 
clared  herself   willing   to   have  the  people 
vote  providing  all  the  inhabitants  then  resid- 
ing in  the  districts  could  do  so.     To  this  the 
Peruvian    Government    objected,     asserting 
that  only  the  1883  inhabitants  were  entitled 
to   vote.      The    reason     for    this    objection 
was  because  Chili  had  flooded  the  country 
with  workers  in  the  nitrate  fields,  and  this 
transitory    population    would    have    voted 
solidly  for  permanent  incorporation  in  Chili. 
There  the  matter  has  remained  during  the 
25  years  which  have  elapsed  since  then,  a 
constant    source   of   friction.      No  decision 
has  yet  been  reached  and  quite  clearly  Chili, 
which  draws  an  immense  revenue  from  the 
occupied  districts — nitrate  being   the  prin- 
cipal export  of  the  country — does  not  pro- 
pose to  give  them  up.     Latest  reports  sug- 
gest that  the  crisis  is  not  yet  over,  though 
Peru,  as  usual,  is  likely  to  give  way  to  her 
formidable  neighbour. 

Does  Necessity  Produce  the  Man? 

There  is  a  general  impression  that  in 
times  of  great  stress  national  leaders  sud- 
denly appear  from  amongst  the  people,  but 
when  we  carefully  examine  historical  records 
we  find  that  this  is  the  exception  rather 
than  the  rule,  and  the  present  war  is  a  good 
illustration  of  this.  Actually,  save  in  rare 
cases,  the  men  already  in  authority  are 
those  who  carry  the  nation  through  crises. 
When  we  look  back  we  find  that  unknown 
men  spring  suddenly  into  fame  only  when 
a  social  upheaval  accompanies  an  inter- 
national crisis.  Cromwell  was  the  product 
of  the  revolt  of  the  British  people  against 


the  autocratic  domination  of  a  king.  Napo- 
leon was  shot  to  the  top  in  a  revolution 
which  rent  the  social  fabric  of  France  to 
tatters.  The  striving  of  Italy  for  emanci- 
pation from  the  Austrian  yoke  brought 
forth  Garibaldi.  The  struggles  of  the 
Swiss  and  the  Tyrolese  peasants  for  free- 
dom produced  Tell  and  Hofer.  But,  in 
the  fierce  contentions  of  nationalities  for  the 
domination  of  Europe  and  the  world  during 
the  last  hundred  years  no  great  personalities 
have  suddenly  appeared  to  take  charge  of 
affairs.  If  we  go  back  further  we  find  the 
great  movements  of  mediaeval  times  and 
ancient  days  usually  associated  with  some 
one  man,  but  it  is  the  man  himself  who 
created  the  movement  rather  than  the  move- 
ment which  produced  the  man.  No  new 
statesman  appeared  during  the  British  wars 
with  Napoleon.  No  new  German  leader 
was  discovered  by  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 
Where  standing  armies  existed,  it  was  the 
leaders  of  those  armies  who  distinguished 
themselves  and  brought  victory  to  their 
countries.  In  America,  during  the  Civil 
War,  their  own  merit  brought  Northern 
leaders,  who  eventually  won  the  struggle, 
to  power,  but  in  that  particular  case  the 
entire  army  had  to  be  created  out  of  a 
civilian  population. 

The  Man  Who  Has  to  Feed  the  World. 

During  the  present  struggle  every  notable 
leader  on  both  sides  had  already  achieved 
distinction,  either  in  the  Army,  the  Navy, 
or  politics,  before  the  war  broke  out.  The 
international  crisis  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  another,  has  developed  the  abilities 
of  men  already  in  authority  rather  than 
discovered  new  talent.  Two  notable  ex- 
ceptions are  Sir  Eric  Geddes  and  Mr. 
Hoover,  engineers  both,  who  were  called 
by  their  respective  countries  from  compara- 
tive obscurity  to  take  charge  of  the  most 
gigantic  operations  of  the  war.  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  controlled  not  only  the  British 
Navy,  but  also  ship-building,  and  the  mer- 
cantile marine.  Mr.  Hoover,  first  sum- 
moned to  succour  the  starving  people  of 
Belgium,  later  had  it  laid  on  him  to  pro- 
vide the  Allies  with  the  food  without  which 
they  could  not  ha\e  hoped  to  carry  on  the 
struggle  any  longer,  and  he  is  now  asked  to 
supervise  the  feeding  of  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  in  Europe.  His  task  is  one 
of  stupendous  magnitude,  and  much  de- 
pends upon  the  success  which  follows  his 
efforts.  France  still  relies  upon  the  United 
States  for  the  feeding  of  her  people.  So, 
too,  does  Italy,  and,  to  an  almost  equal  ex- 
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tent,  Great  Britain.  These  three  countries 
the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  has  been  carrying  for  the  last 
two  years.  In  addition  to  this  work  the 
former  mining  engineer  is  called  upon  to 
find  food  for  the  starving  people  of  the 
Central  Empires  and  for  the  Russians,  who 
are  in  even  worse  case  than  are  the  Aus- 
t'rians  and  Germans.  Joseph,  in  the  ancient 
days,  fed  the  known  world  from  the  grana- 
ries of  Egypt.  Hoover  is  now  attempting 
to  feed  an  infinitely  greater  host  of  people 
from  the  farms  of  the  United  States.  If 
he  succeeds  an  early  settlement  of  the 
thorny  European  problems  is  possible.  If 
he  fails  chaos  in  the  centre,  south-eastern 
and  eastern  portions  of  Europe  is  certain, 
for  nothing  assists  the  propagation  of  ex- 
tremists' doctrines  more  effectively  than 
hunger.  We  may  well  regard  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Herbert  Hoover  as  the  two 
most  important  men  in  the  world  to-day. 

Federal  Affairs. 

The  Federal  Parliament  has  been  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  Bill  extending  the  life 
-of  the  War  Precautions  Act.  Last  week 
it  looked  as  if  the  Bill  might  not  pass.  In 
fact,  on  one  occasion,  in  a  thin  House, 
had  the  Opposition  been  more  awake,  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  defeat  the 
-Government.  Mr.  Watt,  however,  made  a 
powerful  speech,  and  appears  to  have  con- 
vinced those  of  his  own  followers  who  were 
wavering,  and  the  grant  of  the  extension  is 
now  probable.  If  the  Bill  goes  through  it 
will  be  largely  due  to  the  Acting  Prime 
Minister's  personal  assurance  that  the 
powers  given  the  Government  by  the 
Act  will  not  be  used  for  any  political  pur- 
pose. As  was  only  natural,  the  members 
of  the  Opposition  were  anxious  to  know 
whether  the  definite  pledge  of  the  Acting 
Prime  Minister  also  bound  the  actual  Prime 
Minister. 

In  his  explanation  of  the  reasons  whv 
the  Act  had  to  be  extended,  Mr.  Watt 
pointed  out  that  the  moratorium  was  put 
in  force  and  continued  in  force  as  a  war 
precaution,  that  the  responsibilities  which 
had  grown  up  since  the  war  began  were  so 
large  that  he  hesitated  to  give  the  fig- 
ures because  of  their  appalling  mag- 
nitude. If  the  regulations  were  term- 
inated the  mortgagors  would  find  it  al- 
most impossible  to  obtain  the  money 
they  needed.  Interest  rates  would  rise 
abnormally,  and  a  serious  position 
would  be  created.  Further,  if  the  War 
Precautions  Act  expired,  members  of  muni- 
cipalities  and    trusts   would    become   liable 


for  huge  sums  of  money  which  had  been 
invested  in  War  Loans  at  the  call  of  the 
country.  He  indicated  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  necessary  to  float  two  more  big 
loans,  and  the  mobilisation  of  the  banks 
under  the  War  Precautions  Act  would  have 
to  continue.  He  stated  in  passing  that  the 
banks,  by  giving  special  advances  in  de- 
fiance of  banking  principles,  had  contri- 
buted no  less  than  ^40,000,000  to  the  last 
two  loans ;  that  is  to  say,  half  the  money 
obtained  came  through  the  banks. 

Mr.  Watt  explained  that  shipping  rates- 
were  fixed  under  this  Act,  that  the  average 
time-charter  in  Australia  was  between  12s. 
and  15s.  a  ton,  while  the  lowest  quotes  ii> 
the  neighbouring  waters  of  Australia  were 
80s.  a  ton.  If  the  War  Precautions  Act 
were  not  continued,  the  Government  had  no 
power  over  the  shipping  men.  The  wool 
qontract  with  .Great  Britain  would  ter- 
minate on  June  30th,  1920,  and  it  would^ 
be  risky  beyond  description  if  the  Com- 
monwealth threw  away  the  power  to  en- 
force delivery  of  the  goods  it  had  sold  to> 
Great  Britain.  There  were  vast,  increas- 
ing obligations  to  the  wheat  growing  far- 
mers of  Australia,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  Government,  through  the  War  Pre- 
cautions Act,  should  retain  control  over  the 
parties  interested  in  wheat. 

With   regard    to  the  censorship   he   pro- 
mised that  its  pwwers  would  be  rapidly  cur- 
tailed,   but    stated    that    there    were     two- 
points  on  which  it  must  still  exercise  con- 
trol.    One  of  these  was  over  the  publication^ 
of    ill-considered    statements    which    might 
injure  the  relations  between  Great  Britain^ 
and  her  Allies ;  the  other  was  over  utter- 
ances calculated  to  injure  Australia's  finan- 
cial credit.     Apart  from  these  two  things- 
the  censorship  would  practically  cease.    Mr- 
Watt   is   to  be  congratulated  on   the  clear 
and   forceful   manner   in   which   he   set   out 
the  position.     Many  people  fail  to  realise 
how  the  War  Precautions  Act  has  entered: 
into  the  operations  of  the  Government  dur- 
ing   the    last    four    years.      They    quarrel 
with  a  galling  censorship,  do  not  grasp  the- 
fact  that  finance,   price  fixing,   wool  sales, 
the    wheat     p>ool,     shipping,     disposal     of 
metals,  and  hosts  of  other  things,  have  all 
been  made  possible  only  by  the  War  Pre- 
cautions Act. 

As  mentioned  last  time  Mr.  Hughes  was 
not  very  successful  in  getting  the  State 
Governments  to  back  him  up  in  his  protests 
against  the  Imperial  Government's  failing 
to  ask  his  advice  concerning  the  terms  of 
the   Armistice.      Mr.    Holman,    in   a   state- 
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ment  in  the  Legislative  Assembly,  said  that 
the  Government  had  considered  the  sug- 
gestion that  an  opportunity  should  be  given 
to  members  to  discuss  the  question  of  mak- 
ing a  claim  by  Australia  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference for  an  indemnity,  and  incidentally 
to  dissociate  the  people  of  the  State  from 
certain  views  which  had  been  advanced  by 
the  Prime  Minister.  The  Government  had 
decided  that  any  resolution  carried  in  the 
House  would  operate  only  to  embarrass  the 
Imperial  Government,  felt  that  the  whole 
matter  of  indemnities  could  be  left  with 
absolute  safey  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Government  and  its  Allies.  Dissociation 
froin  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hughes  could 
be  emphasised  at  a  public  meeting.     This 


statement  must  be  rather  cold  comfort  for 
the  Australian  Prime  Minister  in  London  ! 

Thus  far  the  Spanish  influenza  has 
been  kept  out  of  Australia,  and  we  are  now 
told  that  the  worst  of  the  danger  is  past. 
There  is,  however,  always  a  possibility  of 
a  ship  reaching  the  Commonwealth,  and 
some  member  of  the  crew  or  passenger 
escaping  ashore,  and  then  the  dread  terror 
would  be  amongst  us.  Thus  far  the  quar- 
antine officers  have  managed  to  prevent 
this,  and  there  is  good  hope  that  they  will 
continue  to  do  so.  In  the  United  States  no 
fewer  than  300,000  persons  died  of  the 
disease,  and  the  mortality  in  New  Zealand 
has   been   exceedingly    heavy. 


AFTER  FOUR  WEARY  YEARS-THE  CENSORSHIP 

RELAXED. 


For  the  first  time  for  four  years  I  am 
permitted  to  write  freely  on  all  save  three 
or  four  matters.  Having  lived  under  an 
incubus  for  so  long,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
realise  that  at  long  last  it  has  almost  van- 
ished, and  I  can  once  more  say  what  I 
want  to  without  let  or  hindrance  on  most 
matters,  and  find  it  difficult  at  once  to  take 
advantage  of  this  freedom.  When  for  years 
pne  has  written  in  suppressed  manner,  has 
penned  every  sentence  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  chances  were  it  would  never  see 
the  light,  or  if  it  did  would  do  so  but  a 
horrible  mutilation  of  itself,  has  fought  a 
constant  duel  of  wits  with  authority,  has 
had  to  convey  one's  meaning  in  devious 
ways  and  by  subtle  suggestion,  hoping  that 
one's  readers  would  understand  what  was 
meant,  and  suddenly  finds  oneself  at  liberty 
to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  one  requires  some 
little  time  to  get  used  to  the  new  conditions. 
During  the  years  of  rigid  suppression  one 
necessarily  developed  a  style  which  it  is 
difficult  to  shake  off  at  once,  and  the  rem- 
nant of  control  which  still  is  being  exercised 
forces  one  to  keep  to  it  still.  But  as  the 
weeks  go  on  the  old  sense  of  freedom  and 
liberty  will  return,  and  the  need  for  walk- 
ing warily  in  telling  the  unpalatable  truth. 


or  making  the  reasonable  deduction  will 
altogether  disappear.  When  that  happy 
time  comes  I  hope  to  present  my  readers 
with  some  most  interesting — I  might  say 
even  entertaining — stories  of  what  has  been 
going  on  under  their  noses  during  the  last 
few  years,  of  which  they  have  been  kept  in 
total  ignorance.  For  an  editor  to  know  all 
about  such  things  and  not  to  be  permitted 
to  give  his  knowledge  to  his  readers  is  hard 
indeed,  but  trying  as  that  was  it  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  the  ruthless  slaughter 
of  carefully  reasoned  comment  on  the  most 
critical  situations  of  the  war,  which  oc- 
curred almost  every  fortnight  when 
stead's  had  to  go  to  press.  What  I  have 
laboriously  written — burning  much  mid- 
night oil,  and  after  careful  research  and 
grave  thought — which  has  never  seen  the 
light  would,  without  exaggeration,  com- 
pletely fill  many  numbers  of  stead's. 
Though  much  of  that  brain  work  has  gone 
for  nothing,  some  of  it  still  has  interest, 
and  I  propose  to  publis'h  selections  later 
on  in  order  to  give  my  readers  some  idea 
of  how  carefully  they  have  been  protected 
by  a  beneficent  Government  from  reading 
matter  not  deemed  good  for  them. 
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Oh,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  grie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us.  — Burns. 


The  cartoons  now  coming  to  Australia, 
although  drawn  some  time  before  the  Ar- 
mistice was  signed,  show  many  of  the  car- 
toonists to  have  been  true  prophets.  One 
of  the  best  is  the  "  Skeleton  in  Armour," 
from  The  Detroit  News.  The  German 
Army,  despite  its  retirement  from  the 
Marne,  seemed  still  formidable,  if  not  in- 
vincible, but  we  now  know  that  the  people 
were  crumbling  behind  the  army. 

The  Passing  Show  has  a  gibe  at  ex- 
Tsar  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  but  that 
monarch  foimd  it  impossible  to  turn  his 
coat,  as  suggested  by  the  artist.  He  abdi- 
cated and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who 
in  turn  gave  way  for  a  republican  form  of 


government,  but  once  again  has  been  re- 
called to  rule  over  the  Bulgars. 

The  Nebelspalter  suggests  that  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  combatants  offered  a  good 
opportunity  for  Peace  talk  by  the  neutrals, 
whilst  La  Victoire,  of  Paris,  shows  the 
Kaiser  looking  at  the  dead  eagle,  which  had 
been  sent  out  as  a  dove  of  Peace. 

F.C.G.,  in  The  Westminster,  depicts  the 
Crown  Prince  as  the  "  Pied  Piper  of 
Hohenzollern. "  As  usual  the  cartoonists 
emphasise  the  fact  that  it  was  the  incoming 


[London. 


The 


News.]  [Detroit,   U.S.A. 

THE    SKELETON    IN    ARMOUR. 


Passing   SJtou-.} 

THE   TURNCOAT. 

Bulgarian    Officer  :     "  Sire,     all    is    lost. 
Entente    armies  are   marching   on   Sofia." 

FERDINAND:  "All  lost!  Nothing  of  the  kind, 
my  good  general.  I  am  always  at  the  disposal 
of  the  winning  side.  Vive  I'Entente!  How 
would    I    look    as    a   French    Field-Marshal.'" 
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Nebelspalter.l  [Zurich. 

THE  DYING   GIANTS. 

!iNow    18     the     psychological     moment     to     discuss 

peace. 


Glohe.  [New  T©rk. 

WHEN    SEEING    ISN'T    BELIEVING. 

of  the  Americans  that  made  victory  pos- 
sible lor  the  Entente.  The  Germans,  Otn  the 
other  hand,  always  show  the  United  States 
ignoring  and  overruling  the  Allies. 


La    Ficfoire.]  [Paris. 

THE    DOVE   OF    PEACE. 

It    was    badly    camouflaered.     They    shot    the  poor 
thing. 


KladLderad.aUch.\ 

THE    NEW    FIRM. 


[Berlin. 


Weiimimtcr    GazeHe.\  (I/ondon. 

THE  PIED   PIPER   OF    HOHENZOIJ.ERN. 


.JOHN    Bull  :    "  I   say,   Jonathan,    why   don't   yon 
write  •  BaoTHEBS  '    a  little    bigger?" 
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Herald.'}  [Eochesfcer. 

SQUEEZE  THEM    TO   THE    LAST    DROP. 

There  is  a  good  contrast  in  the  two  car- 
"loons  on  this  page,  one  from  The  Rochester 
Herald,  the  other  from  the  German  Wa/tre 
] acoh.  In  the  former  the  Americans  are 
shown  giving  up  luxuries,  costly  hobbies, 
■extravagant  habits,  and  foolish  expenditures 
in  order  to  push  on  with  the  war.     In  the 


Wahre  Jacob.]  [Stuttgart. 

THE    PRAYER^ORDEH    IN    THE    UNITED 

STATES. 

The    President   fulfilling    the   order    that    every 

American   should   at   midday    spend    a   minute  in 

prayer    to    God    for    victory    for    the     American 

arms. 

Other,   Wilson  is  depicted  worshipping  the 
almighty  dollar. 

Le  Rire  shows  the  Crown  Prince  en- 
deavouring to  find  a  new  America  by  the? 
original    Columbus   method   of   making  an 


Jie  ktrb.j  [Paris. 

CHRISTOPHER    COLUMBUS:    HIS    EGG. 

"  Mein  Gott  1   .   ,  .  What  are  you   doing    there, 
my   son?" 
"  I  ajn  trying  to  find  a  new  America  1" 
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Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

FocH :     "  Another     suoli     oounter-offeasive    and 
the   world-war  is  at  an   end." 


Trihune.'] 


[New  York. 


BUT  FIRST    CATCH    THE    RABBIT. 

egg  Stand  on  its  end.    The  basket  is  labelled 
"  News  Canards." 

Kladderadatsch  suggests  the  extreme 
costliness  of  the  Allied  counter-offensive  in 
France  in  its  cartoon  on  page  521.  The 
Neiv  York  Tribune  and  The  Philadelfhia 
Ledger  both  show  the  German  people  being 


Telegram.]  [New    York. 

PHOTOGRAPH    OF    A    LOAF    OF    BREAD    Ttf 
BERLIN. 


Ledger.] 


m^ 


i^":^^^ 


FAITH. 


[Philadelphia. 


Dc    Auistciilamnicr.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE    DANCE    OF    DEATH. 

Gbrmania:    "Stop!     I've   had   enough." 
DEATH:    "You  chose  me  as  a  partner,   and  now 
you   must   dance   to   the   finish!" 
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HeraZd.]  [New   York. 

RUSSIA    PROM    THE    OUTSIDE. 


KladdcradaUch.]  [Berlin. 

ENTENTE    HELP    FOR   RUSSIA. 

"  Don't  make  such  silly  grimaces,  Ivan !  We 
are  not  hurting-  you.  We  are  only  propping 
you  up  for  fear  of  a  breakdown." 


1\  iZO.'i  [Florence 

The    Italian    Chamber    has  re-opened,    and    the 

Italian   Socialist    group    will  do    its    united   duty 

aocording   to   its   conscience. 


Wahre   Jacoh.]  ([Stuttgart. 

ON   THE    MURMAN    COAST. 

Mr.  Baralong  :  '"My  family  doctor,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,   has  ordered   me   to  this   cold   climate. 

The  RUSSIAN:  "Our  physician.  Dr.  Soviet,  will 
soon   prove  to  you   that  this  climate  is  too  hot. 

deluded  by  the  promises  of  the  militarists. 
The  Germans  naturally  try  to  indicate  that 
the  Allied  intervention  in  Russia  is  use- 
less as  well  as  unpopular. 

The  Italian  Socialist  members  of  Parlia- 
ment are  apparently  controlled  entirely 
from  outside,  as  are  other  Parliamentarians 
we  wot  of  !  Efforts  have  been  made  re- 
cently to  improve  the  exchange  of  the  franc 
in  Spain,  where  it  had  greatly  depreciated. 
Hence  the  cartoon  in  The  Esqi/ella. 


EsQuella.]  [Barcelona 

GIVING   HIM    A   LIFT. 
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r'OOT   TO   SID    POSES 

or  Tm  rayssiAM  names 

SOME  or  TKEM  freAP  ■    J 


HeraldJ 


[Bodies  ter. 


WOULD    THEY    SMELL    ANY    SWEETER,    FOB 
INSTANCE? 


A  great  deal  of  ridicule  has  been  made 
in  the  United  States  of  the  proposals  to 
get  rid  of  German  names  of  towns,  streets, 
flowers,  and  the  like.  The  expression  on 
the  face  of  Uncle  Sam,  in  the  cartoon 
from  T/ie  Rochester  Herald,  is  clever. 

The  strikes  which  occurred  in  the  ship- 
yards at  home  were,  after  all,  not  broken 
by  the  calling  up  for  the  army  of  the  men 
engaged  in  ship-building,  as  is  suggested 
in  the  cartoon  from  The  Peofle. 


\ 


Passing   Show.}  [London. 

ENTERPBISE. 

Up-to-date  Picture-Postcard  Merchant  :  "  'Br«  ^ 
y'are,  lidy!  Sooveneer  of  the  Grite  War!  King  ] 
Charles  the  Fust  takin'  cover  from  enemy  air-  | 
rides — only   one  penny  !" 


Nehelspalter. 


[Zurich. 


ON   LEAVE. 


"There  is  one  thing  I  cannot  understand,  and 
that  is  why  these  silly  white  men  kill  eo/ch 
other  and  don't  ©at  each  other   afterwards." 


People.)  [London. 

ENOUGH   OP   THIS   FOOLING. 

Captain    John    Bull:     "As    he    won't    work,    he 
maet  fight.     Bemove  that  badge,   and   take  him." 


Le  Pele  Mele.] 

HIGH  LIFE    IN    BOHEMIA. 


[Paris. 


"  Plea«e  leave  me  this  stump  of  cauliflower,  C 
implore  you.  My  client,  the  Baroness  von  Truok- 
mann,  is  giving  a   dinner  party  to-nigbt.." 
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DO   YOU    KNOW    THAT- 


Some  250,000  unnaturalised  male  Ger- 
mans are  living  in  the  United  States  ? 
'  The  cost  of  living  in  France  at  present 

is   133  per  cent,   higher  than  it  was   in 
1914? 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  now  over 
14,000  allotment  holders  in  England  and 
Wales  ? 

Sir  Arthur  Pearson's  appeal  for  the 
children  of  blinded  soldiers  realised 
£25,000? 

The  German  sugar  output  in  1914-15 
was  52,000,000  cwts ;  this  year  it  was 
32,000,000  cwts? 

Diamonds  worth  £3.920,000  were  pro- 
duced in  the  Transvaal  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1918? 

18,000  persons  were  employed  exclu- 
sively in  the  United  States  in  the  mak- 
ing of  hand  grenades? 

During  the  war  Great  Britain  lost  58 
destroyers,  France  9.  Italy  5,  the  United 
States  2,  and  Japan  2  ? 

The    Allied    monthly    construction    of 

merchant  ships  exceeded  the  losses  for 

the  first  time  in  May.  1918? 

.  The   fees   imposed   on  express  letters 

L      by  air  mail  in  England  work  out  at  about 

2/6  for  a  distance  of  250  miles? 

It  is  said  that  600,000  head  of  cattle 
were  surreptitiously  slaughtered  in  Ger- 
many this  year,  and  1,300,000  head  of 
sheep  ? 

In  September  the  value  of  Treasury 
Bills  outstanding  in  Germany  was 
£874,300,000,  and  in  England  £1,093,- 
404,000  ?       • 

Owing  to  the  shortage  of  fodder, 
France  will  require  to  import  1,670,000 
tons  of  oats  during  1919,  and  450,000 
tons  of  meat? 

German  prisoners  were  engaged  in 
threshing  operations  on  what  formerly 
were  the  playing  fields  of  the  famous 
school  of  Eton? 

Just  before  the  war  ended  Canadian 
lumbermen  cut  down  the  famous  woods 
of  the  Chatsworth  Estate  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire? 

7000  garden  plots  were  cultivated  in 
B^^^'oC  by  working  men  this  year,  and 
added  £70,000  to  the  value  of  food  pro- 
duced in  Ireland? 

It  is  estimated  that  to  cope  with  ar- 
rears  of   repair   work   on   roads   in  the 


United  Kingdom  would  involve  an  ex- 
penditure of  £33,000,000? 

A  gardener  in  Denmark  has  invented 
a  method  for  making  paper  from  sea- 
weed? He  claims  also  that  gun  cotton 
can  be  made  by  the  same  process. 

Owing  to  the  Allied  blockade  which 
prevented  the  import  of  cotton  and  wool, 
the  people  of  Austria  and  Germany  have 
had  to  resort  to  clothes  made  of  paper? 

A  Finnish  company  has  been  formed 
to  work  the  Jussaro  mines  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Krupps  of  Essen?  The  mines 
are  said  to  contain  30,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
free  tuition  of  French  women  in  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities?  They  are 
selected  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Education. 

Every  six  minutes  a  merchant  vessel 
arrives  and  another  departs  from  Ameri- 
can ports,  and  during  the  last  month  of 
the  war  a  ship  sailed  for  Europe  every 
forty  minutes  ? 

It  was  shown  in  a  prosecution  for  the 
non-payment  of  income  tax  that  a  barge- 
man on  the  Thames  had  an  annual  in- 
come of  £440,  and  another  had  one  of 
over  £700  a  year? 

It  is  estimated  that  64  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  Jamaica  are  affected  with 
the  hook-worm  disease?  The  parasite 
is  said  to  render  people  indolent,  boister- 
ous and  troublesome. 

The  cigar  factories  in  Germany  were 
worth  1,000,000,000  marks,  and  when 
they  were  closed  down  it  affected  6000 
concerns,  and  threw  from  80,000  to 
90,000  workers  out  of  employment? 

In  Denmark  no  rents  may  be  raised 
without  the  permission  of  the  official 
Copenhagen  House  Rent  Board,  24,000 
cases  were  deal** with  last  year?  Why 
not  have  such  a  Board  in  Australia  ? 

M.  Bratiano's  castle,  near  Predeal,  in 
Roumania,  was  entirely  burned  to  the 
ground  on  August  27th,  the  anniversary 
of  Roumania's  declaration  of  war?  M. 
Bratiano  was  Prime  Minister  at  that 
time. 

A  standard  uniform  has  been  adopted 
for  the  British  mercantile  marine,  by 
order  of  the  Government,  and  in  future 
the    relation   between   the    Royal    Navy 
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and  the  merchant  service  is  to  be  far 

closer? 

The  cost  of  the  war  to  Great  Britain 
up  to  September  14th,  1918,  was 
£8,227,799,017;  of  this  gigantic  sum 
i6, 126, 599, 166  had  been  borrowed,  and 
£2,101,199,851  had  been  raised  by  re- 
venue ? 

The  42  largest  jute  mills  in  India  have 
made  immense  profits  during  the  war? 
In  1914  their  net  profits  were  £823,000, 
and  m  1917,  after  paying  income  tax  and 
super  tax  they  amounted  to  no  less  than 
£4,305,000. 

Hundreds  of  unskilled  labourers  have 
been  brought  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment from  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  will 
be  employed  on  the  construction  of  a 
great  army  and  naval  terminal  in  a 
southern  port? 

In  the  last  French  Loan  a  specially  at- 
tractive proposal  was  made  to  holders  of 
Russian  stocks?  Fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
subscription  to  the  loan  might  be  paid  for 
by  these  stocks,  the  value  of  which  is  re- 
garded as  doubtful. 

The  Republic  of  Koritsa,  in  Albania, 
has  been  in  existence  since  1916?  Late 
that  year  the  French  from  Salonika  oc- 
cupied this  district  of  Albania  and  the 
French  cavalry  colonel  in  command  pro- 
claimed it  a  republic. 

The  total  value  of  war  saving  certi- 
ficates sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  up  to 
the  end  of  September  was  £236,362,569  ? 
If  Australia  did  as  well)  no  less  than 
£24,000,000  worth  should  have  been  sold 
in  the  Commonwealth. 

The  24-hour  clock  was  brought  into 
use  through  the  British  Army  from  mid- 
night September  30th  of  this  year?  That 
system  known  as  the  Continental  system 
has  been  in  force  in  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  the  Continent  for  years. 

The  Spanish  banks  l^nt  the  American 
Government  75,000,000  pesetas  in  Sep- 
tember, and  contemplate  lending 
250,000,000  altogether?  Interest  is  4^^ 
per  cent.,  and  American  Treasury  Bonds 
are  deposited  as  security. 

The  Ordnance  Department  has  found 
that  chemically  treated  cotton  cloth  can 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  silk  for  mak- 
ing powder  bags?  This  was  estimated 
to  save  the  American  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment no  less  than  £8,000,000. 

A  military  tribunal  recently  granted 
four  months'  exemption  to   a  grade  2a 


man  aged  44,  who  said  he  was  running 
two  businesses,  working  five  hours  a  day 
in  a  munitions  factory,  cultivating  a  ten- 
rod  allotment,  and  serving  in  the  "Volun- 
teers ? 

To  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living, 
the  French  Government  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  salaries  of  all  civil  servants — 
who  get  less  than  £480  a  year — by  two 
francs  a  day?  This  and  other  special 
increases  will  cost  the  country 
£20,000,000  a  year. 

Great  Britain  before  the  war  imported 
£1,380,000  worth  of  potash,  mostly  from 
Germany?  A  method  of  treating  blast 
furnace  dust  at  small  cost  has  been  dis- 
covered which  it  is  estimated  will  make 
50,000  tons  of  potash  available,  enough 
to  supply  all  Britain's  needs. 

The  Foundation  Ship-building  Com- 
pany of  Victoria,  Canada,  broke  the  re- 
cord in  wooden  ship-building?  Work 
was  started  on  a  ship  on  August  31st. 
The  machinery  was  installed  12^  days 
later,  and  on  September  17th,  a  success- 
ful sea-going  trip  took  place. 

The  Aliens'  Advisory  Committee  in 
England  advised  that  all  aliens  should 
be  exempted  who  have  resided  for  up- 
wards of  thirty^  years,  or  have  had  a 
son  or  sons  who  voluntarily  joined  and 
served  in  the  forces  before  the  passing 
of  the  Military  Service  Act? 

The  largest  ship-building  and  muni- 
tion firm  in  Italy  recently  offered  shares 
to  the  public  worth  400,000,000  lire 
(£16,000,000)  ?  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers reached  13,307,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  said  to  be  the  largest  financial 
issue  ever  concluded  in  Europe. 

Last  year  France  applied  for  6,013,000 
tons  of  foodstufl:'s  of  all  kinds,  but  only 
received  4,442,000  tons  ?  For  the  com- 
ing year  she  must  have  6,922,000  tons, 
as,  in  view  of  her  increased  sufferings 
and  her  heavy  sacrifices,  her  people  could 
not  again  make  do  with  the  reduced 
quantity. 

The  profits  of  the  great  armament  firm 
of  Vickers  Ltd.  for  1915  were  £1,099,700 
after  paying  all  special  war  taxation? 
The  lateness  of  the  publication  of  the 
balance-sheet  was  due  to  protracted 
negotiations  with  the  Government.  The 
sum  of  £11,746,483  appears  therein 
under  a  lumped  heading  of  war  taxation^ 
loans  and  deposits.  , ' 
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THE   LEAGUE   OF   NATIONS. 


Although  the  war  was  still  raging  when 
the  English  magazines  which  are  now 
reaching  Australia  went  to  press,  nearly 
all  of  them  devote  considerable  space  to 
the  question  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Thoughtful  persons  saw  in  this  the  only 
hopeful  solution  of  the  world  problems 
which  they  knew  must  face  us  when  the 
war  was  over — problems  we  are  now 
confronting.  The  Fortnightly  Review 
contains  no  fewer  than  three  articles  by 
well-known  writers  on  the  proposed 
League.  William  Archer  replies  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Firth's  previous  articles  pointing 
out  the  difficulties  and  dangers  in  the 
way.  Mr.  Firth,  says  he,  ignores  the 
new  factor  which  is  shaping  the  will  of 
the  world — to  wit — 

The  realisation  that  a  continued  insistence 
upon  the  use  of  physical  force  as  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  human  affairs  would  ultimately,  and 
at  no  distant  date,  mean  something  very  like 
race  suicide.  Man's  powers  of  destruction 
have  become  so  exorbitant  that  unless  they  are 
bridled  the  nation  is  doomed  to  a  life  of  in- 
conceivable impoverishment,  both  material  and 
spiritual,  under  the  constant  menace  of  incon- 
ceivable horrors.  Reason  alone  can  bridle 
these  devastating  powers,  and  a  League  of 
Nations  means  simply  the  organisation  of 
world  reason. 

James  Davenport  Whelpley  tells  of  the 
real  alliance  which  has  come  into  being 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  says :  In  this  great 
Anglo-American  alliance,  which  has 
come  about  without  pourparlers  or  con- 
ventions, lies  the  beginning  of  a  re-union 
of  the  English-speaking  race  of  enor- 
mous significance  to  the  future. 

In  the  widening  of  this  Alliance  to  include 
the  peoples  of  all  the  Allied  countries  lie  the 
foundations  of  a  League  of  Nations  ready  for 
the  superstructure  to  be  added  in  the  days  of 
peace  to  come.  The  League  of  Nations  is  an 
accomplished  fact.  It  is  now  a  league  for  war. 
Later  it  can  become  a  league  for  peace. 

He  emphasises  the  fact  that  this  great 
alliance,  this  unwritten  treaty,  now  in 
force  between  the  United  States  and 
Greater  Britain  is  an  alliance  of  two 
nations,  and  not  of  two  Governments, 
and  insists  that  the  contemplated  great 
League,  to  be  successful,  must  be  an  al- 
liance of  nations,  not  of  Governments. 
All  the  previous  efforts,  that  at  Utrecht, 
that  at  Vienna,  and  others,  were  based 


on  a  League  of  Governments,  and  there- 
fore failed. 

The  third  article  is  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon,  I  quote  from  it  with 
pleasure,  as  this  experienced  inter- 
national journalist,  writing  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  conditions  in  Europe,  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Govern- 
ments thereof,  takes  up  exactly  the  same 
attitude  as  I  have  adopted  out  here.  In 
no  uncertain  manner,  he  declares  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  United  States,  the 
Entente  would  have  been  in  parlous  case, 
and  that,  therefore,  America  must  have 
a  dominating  voice  in  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  future  arrangement  of  the 
world.  He  wrote,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, last  September,  but  pointed  out 
that  the  defeat  of  the  Central  Powers 
was  inevitable.  It  was  merely  a  question 
of  whether  we  would  have  to  wait  until 
1920  to  win  a  military  victory,  or  whether 
the  war  would  end  sooner  by  the  collapse 
of  the  people  of  the  quadruple  alliance. 

The  final  issue,  therefore,  is  but  a  question 
of  measurable  time  and  common  sense.  But 
common  sense  would  appear  to  be  much  less 
widespread  than  its  name  suggests.  For,  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  conflict,  the  Allies  were 
likewise  potentially  as  superior  to  their  adver- 
saries as  they  are  to-day,  and  were  just  as  con- 
fident of  the  upshot.  And  yet  sheer  misman- 
agement of  their  opportunities  by  third-rate 
politicians  whom  the  play  of  party  system  had 
thrust  into  giddy  prominence  bereft  them  of 
their  advantages  and  left  them  drifting  to- 
wards irretrievable  disaster.  It  was  the  ad- 
vent of  the  United  States  that  transformed 
the  situation,  and  reversed  the  respective  pros- 
pects of  the  belligerents.  It  is  to  the  United 
States  that  we  must  look  for  the  coherent 
policy  that  will  utilise  these  advantages  and 
crown  the  work.  Europe  then  will  owe  its 
salvation  to  America  and  the  ensuing  loss  of 
its  preponderant  role  in  the  world  to  its  own 
amateur  statesmen. 

The  sole  motive  for  continuing  the 
struggle,  he  says,  is  the  leading  which 
our  victory  is  expected  to  contribute  to- 
wards the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  peace. 

But  as  military  operations  alone  will  not 
supply  these  means,  they  must  be  eked  out  in 
some  other  way,  and  Mr.  Wilson's  adaptation 
of  Kant's  proposal  to  federate  the  States  of 
the  world  appears,  despite  many  and  grave 
drawbacks,  to  be  the  most  promising.  Kant's 
project  issued  from  the  brain  of  a  philosopher. 
The  adaptation  of  it  to  latter-day  States  by 
America's  President  will  have  to  be  worked 
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into  shape  by  a  psychological  jurist.  At  best 
it  is  only  an  agency  for  suppressing  that 
systematic  poisoning  of  human  relations  which 
hitherto  moved  peoples  and  races  to  concen- 
trate their  ingenuity  and  spend  their  substance 
in  plotting  against  potential  adversaries  in 
peace  time  as  a  prelude  to  slaying  them  ruth- 
lessly in  war.     It  is  not  an  end  in  itself. 

The  success  of  the  experiment  depends 
on  the  degree  of  mutual  trust  that  pre- 
vails among  the  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  the  sine  qua  non  of  success  is 
disarmament.  Dr.  Dillon  chronicles  con- 
versations which  occurred  between  the 
Kaiser  and  M.  W'itte.  the  Russian  states- 
man, in  which  the  former  strongly  ad- 
vocated a  scheme  for  federating  the 
States  of  Europe.  But  the  Kaiser  was 
not  the  right  man.  as  he  "  lacked  the  self- 
command  to  withstand  temptation." 

Whether  President  Wilson  is  the  destined 
leader  wlio  can  accomplish  the  noble  work 
which  in  its  travestied  shape  fired  the  en- 
tlmsiasm  of  the  Kaiser,  time  alone  can  teil. 
He  has  certainly  displayed  some  qualities  of 
statesmanship,  such  as  the  gift  of  seeing  and 
seeking  the  whole  instead  of  a  part,  of  ad- 
justing means  to  ends,  of  penetrating  to  the 
root  of  a  matter  in  lieu  of  tackling  its  off- 
shoots ;  he  eschews  mere  expedients,  works  by 
system,  and  has  no  patience  with  the  pettifog- 
gery of  diplomatic  chanceries.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  is  sometimes  a  prisoner  to  his  own 
logic,  and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
ground  he  has  to  traverse. 

He  points  out  that  President  Wilson's 
project  does  not  deny  to  the  penitent 
leutons  the  right  of  competing  econo- 
mically with  other  peoples  on  equal 
terms,  "  nor  will  it  forbid  them  to  expand 
and  overflow  into  the  countries  of  their 
less  gifted  neighbours." 

And  more  than  this  they  hardly  need  in 
order  to  achieve  their  aims.  This  forecast  is 
not  fantastic.  Unless  the  other  races  of 
Europe  acquire  new  qualities  they  can  hardly 
hold  their  own  against  their  keen,  hard-work- 
ing competitors  in  the  coming  struggle  for 
existence.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Germans  must 
be  literally  converted  before  they  can  safely 
be  admitted  to  membership  of  the  new  inter- 
national community,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
Allied  peoples  must  be  equipped  by  nature 
anew,  before  they  can  compete  with  them  on 
equal  terms  in  the  federation  of  the  world.  It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  individual  German 
is  intellectually  inferior  to  the  Frenchman,  the 
Briton,  or  the  Slav.  What  is  certain  is  that 
racially  the  Teutons  are  in  some  important 
respects  their  superiors. 

In  an  article  on  the  proposed  League 
of  Nations,  in  the  September  Tth  issue 
of  stead's,  Professor  Meredith  Atkinson 
called  attention  to  the  generally  over- 
looked   fact    that    all    the    participating 


nations  would  be  required  to  make  con- 
siderable sacrifices,  and  Dr.  Dillon  em- 
phasises the  same  point.  Sornehow  or 
other  British  statesmen  who  cordially  ap- 
prove the  formation  of  the  League  seem 
to  imao'ine  that  the  centre  of  the  world's 
federation  is  still  Great  Britain,  whose 
invaluable  services  to  humanity  are 
rightly  proclaimed.  "  LTnhesitatingly 
our  statesmen  regard  the  Empire  as  the 
hub  of  the  League  system,  and  uncon- 
sciously they  identify  the  interests  of 
both." 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  into  which 
public  speakers  and  writers  are  now  every- 
where falling  is  the  unconscious  mixmg  up  of 
the  old  State  system  founded  upon  balances 
of  territory  and  power  with  the  new  order 
which  is  to  rest  upon  justice,  mutual  con- 
fidence, a  federal  tribunal,  and  super-national 
military  and  naval  forces.  People  are  apt  to 
forget  that  one  set  of  ideas  excludes  the  other, 
and  that  it  is  not  only  Germany  but  every 
State  that,  before  becoming  a  member  of  the 
new  federal  organisation,  must  lay  down  part 
of  its  sovereignty,  which  will  be  thencefor- 
ward exercised  by  the  new  entity  for  the  be- 
hoof of  all.  The  reforms  compassed  by  the 
League  of  Nations  will  thus  cut  deeper  than  is 
yet  realised  into  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  arrangements  still  inconsistently 
clung  to  by  those  who  ofif-handedly  advocate 
the  new  ordering.  Apparently  people  have  no 
time  to  ask  of  what  avail  is  the  doctrine  that 
every  question  must  be  settled  "  upon  the 
basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement 
by  the  people  .immediately  concerned,"  if  its 
application  may  lie  vetoed  by  those  interested 
in  eluding  it.  The  founders  of  the  League, 
unlike  those  of  a  limited  liability  company,  will 
not  possess  founders'  shares  with  special  privi- 
leges. No  mosaic  of  States,  however  valuable 
its  past  services,  will  be  dispensed  from  sub- 
mitting to  tiie  ordinary  tests  and  justifying 
its  relations  to  its  component  parts  by  sliowing 
that  tliey  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  new. 
community.  If  we  demur  to  the  use  of  these 
tests — and  this  standpoint  is  quite  defensible — 
we  should  cease  to  advocate  the  scheme  of 
which  they  are  the  pith  and  marrow.  It 
should  be  clear  by  this  time  that  President 
Wilson's  process  of  rejuvenating  the  politico- 
social  world  is  a  Media's  cauldron,  and  that 
each  organism  must  be  lopped,  whittled,  and 
cut  small  before  it  can  be  pressed  into  the 
melting  pot  and  made  young  again. 

On  the  Euroi)ean  side  of  the  Atlantic 
the  President's  programme  is  still  viewed 
from  a  purely  European  angle  of  obser- 
vation. In  most  Entente  statesmen  the 
notion  is  ingrained  that  Europe  is  the 
source  and  storehouse  of  all  the  cultural 
acquisitions  of  the  human  race,  and  of 
most  of  the  elements  of  progress. 

For  a  long  while  this  was  literally  true,  and 
Europe   seemed    endowed    not   only   with   im- 
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mortality  but  also  with  eternal  youth.  Time 
i>nd  again  fire  and  sword  periodically  con- 
sumed it,  but,  phoL'nix-like,  it  always  rose  from 
its  ashes  more  blithe  and  vigorous  than  be- 
fore. But  that  epoch  is  past.  To-day  Europe 
is  but  one  of  a  band  of  competitors  in  the 
race  of  progress  and  is  no  longer  even  the 
first.  Tlie  leadership  has  already  passed  to 
the  United  States.  The  most  that  our  Con- 
tinent may  hope  for  at  the  close  of  this  war 
■5  a  pi-oportionate  share  in  the  cultural  labour 
.  f  the  world.  But  even  this  role  is  su1)ject  to 
>  le  condition  that  its  various  races  and  States 
shall  subordinate  their  national  interests  to 
those  of  the  League  and  live  with  each  other 
if  possible  in  good  fellowship,  but  at  least 
without  strife.  In  the  new  order,  therefore, 
the  Entente  Powers  may  not  demand  of  other 
States  a  degree  of  self-abnegation  which 
they  themselves  are  unwilling  to  display.  They 
will  be  ruled  out  of  court  if,  while  preaching 
self-determination  for  the  lesser  nations  they 
hold  on  to  arrangements  of  their  own  which 
run  counter  to  this  principle,  on  the  plea  that 
their  way  of  governing  is  better  for  the  re- 
calcitrant States  in  question  than  self-rule 
would  be. 

All  the  States  who  come  together  to 
form  the  League  of  Nations  will  have 
to  submit  to  important  changes,  nor  can 
the  British  Empire  possibly  escape,  and 
therefore  Dr.  Dillon  urges  that  the 
matter  should  be  thrashed  out  at  the 
coming  general  elections,  because  no 
Cabinet  could  agree  to  these  changes 
without  a  mandate  from  the  nation.  But 
undoubtedly  few  people  realise  what 
sacrifices  would  have  to  be  made  to 
make  possible  the  League  of  Nations' 
scheme. 

It  is  high  time,  therefore,  to  state  clearly  the 
problems  involved,  and  to  assume  a  definite 
attitude  towards  them.  The  nation  should  be 
told  that  all  contentious  questions  connected 
with  Ireland,  with  the  Colonies,  Protectorates, 
and  spheres  of  influence,  with  the  status  of 
international  waterways,  including  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  with  the  ruinous  exploitation  of 
backward  peoples  by  unscrupulous  money- 
grubbers  under  the  wing  of  tolerant  Cabinets, 
will  have  to  be  settled  by  all  members  of  the 


Federation,  congruously  with  the  humane  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  President  Wilson.  And 
the  Entente  Governments,  which  have  already 
implicitly  accepted  these  corollaries  of  the 
acquiescence  in  the  general  scheme,  must  be 
prepared  to  reduce  them  to  practice. 

Dr.  Dillon  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
unless  the  people  thoroughly  understand 
these  things,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to 
set  up  the  League  of  Nations.  That  it 
will  be  wrecked  by  its  own  friends  is  the 
comforting  belief  of  its  adversaries. 

For  the  Entente  peoples  will  be  asked  to 
pay  a  high  price  for  partnership.  They  must 
break  the  continuity  of  their  evolution  and 
submit  themselves  to  a  regime  which  only  re- 
ligion with  its  peculiar  inducements  and  de- 
terrents could  ever  before  move  a  nation  to 
accept.  In  other  words,  their  renunciation  will 
be  a  complete  counterpart  to  the  spiritual 
conversion  demanded  of  the  Teuton  peoples. 
Are  the  two  changes  attainable  as  the  result 
of  deliberate  effort?  If  so,  it  is  Mr.  Wilson 
who  must  initiate  that  effort.  He  is  the  head 
of  the  people,  now  in  truth  a  nation,  which  has 
rescued  the  States  of  Europe  from  the  abyss 
into  which  their  leaders  were  pushing  them. 
He  is  in  grim  earnest  about  his  scheme  of 
world-salvation,  and  if  he  can  but  lay  down 
its  foundations  he  will  have  established  a 
stronger  claim  on  the  gratitude  of  the  human 
race  than  any  man  yet  born  of  woman. 

There  are  two  mutually  hostile  cur- 
rents fighting  for  the  mastery  more  ruth- 
lessly than  ever  before — "  Capital,  wield- 
ing old-world  weapons,  most  of  which 
President  Wilson  has  stigmatised  as  de- 
grading, and  Labour,  borrowing  its  most 
effective  arms  from  the  arsenal  of  Bol- 
shevism." 

What  we  still  lack  is  unity  of  diplomatic 
leadership.  To  advocate  this  reform  is  but 
another  way  of  proclaiming  President  Wilson, 
to  whom  these  beneficent  measures  will  mainly 
be  due,  as  the  leader  designate  of  Allied  dip- 
lomacy. For  Europe,  torn  asunder  by  mutual 
hate,  fierce  jealousies,  and  insatiable  greed  is 
now  looking  as  wistfully  to  the  United  States 
as  its  Continental  peoples  ever  looked  to  Eng- 
land for  light  and  leading. 


THE  JEWISH  LEADERS  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIKI. 


The  World's  Work  contains  an  infor- 
mative article  on  the  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
written  by  a  New  York  business  man  who 
was  in  Russia  at  the  time  Bolshevism  got 
the  upper  hand.  He  asks,  "  Who  are  the 
(Bolsheviki  leaders?"  and  the  reply  he 
I  gives  is  that  practically  all  of  them  are 
Jews,  many  of  whom  had  been  brought  up 
in  America.  When  he  visited  the  Smolny 
Institute,  the  headquarters  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki, he  found  all  the  ofificials  convers- 


ing in  English  and  German.  "  They  did 
not  talk  Russian;  they  talked  Bowery." 
Yet  despite  the  fact  that  the  leaders  o 
the  movement  are  Jews,  nothing  would  be 
further  from  the  truth  than  that  the  move- 
ment represents  the  opinion  of  the  Jewish 
race  in  Russia. 


Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  Jews  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Bolsheviki  and  all  their 
works.  It  happens,  however,  that  the  Jews 
are    the    best    educated,    and    politically    the 
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most  conscious  group  in  Russia.  Natur- 
ally, therefore,  a  large  percentagre  of  the 
leaders  of  any  political  movement  would 
be  Jews. 

Leon  Trotsky,  he  says,  is  a  Russian 
Jew.  He  represents  a  type  the  result  of 
Tsarism,  a  man  perpetually  exiled,  to 
whom  every  nation  is  a  railroad  station,  a 
nomad  with  no  home  and  no  country.  He 
is  an  able  man,  clever  and  sharp.  Though 
he  walks  the  streets  made  up  to  imperson- 
ate the  exaggerated  popular  idea  of  an 
anarchist,  with  long  hair  and  bushy  beard, 
string  tie  and  slouch  hat,  he  does  not  be- 
long to  the  impoverished  and  distracted 
class  that  he  represents.  His  is  a  wealthy 
family,  and  he  himself  has  a  strong  mer- 
cantile strain  in  him.  He  has  the  training 
and  business  sense  and  acumen  that  is  so 
conspicuously  absent  in  the  ranks  of  his 
organisation. 

It  is  the  Jews  alone  of  all  the  fanatics, 
dreamers,  desperadoes  and  theorists  born 
of  Russian  oppression  and  international  pro- 
pag-anda  who  have  been  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  the  commercial  world  ; Hi d  the  dis- 
cipline of  practical  affairs  to  be  jble  to  con- 
duct  the   operation. 

For  Nikolai  Lenin  he  has  a  j^reat  deal 
of  respect.  Any  business  man  would  know 
at  a  glance  that  he  was  constitutionally 
and  preposterously  unfit  to  undertake  any 
affair  amongst  men.  He  has  a  theory,  and 
if  it  does  not  work  he  is  hopeless.  It  is 
nonsense,  says  this  writer,  to  reproach 
Lenin  and  the  Bolshevik  elements  he  re- 
presents as  having  sold  out  to  Germany. 
They  recognise  neither  Germany  nor 
France,      nor    any     line    on      the      map. 

Volodar-sky,  Minister  of  Publicity,  is  a 
Philadelphia  Jew,  and  received  his  train- 
ing on  a  Philadel£)hia  newspaper.  Vritzky, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  another  re- 
turned exile,  a  professional  agitator.  Al- 
though a  Jew  himself,  he  takes  the  great- 
est possible  pleasure  iti  persecuting  the 
Jews.  He  denied  them  the  right  to  cele- 
brate the  Passover  last  year,  a  thing  the 
Tsar  never  did.  His  role  is  that  of  a  man 
hater.  Rhinestone,  who  has  charge  of  pro- 
paganda in  foreign  countries,  was  a  drug- 
gist in  the  United  States,  and  his  son-in- 
law  srill  runs  a  chemist's  shop  in  Buffalo. 

Kameneff,  former  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, who  was  sent  as  Bolshevik  ambassa- 
dor to  Paris,  is  Trotsky's  brother-in-law. 
He  is  heaWly  built,  tall,  bearded,  plea- 
sant, and  intellectual,  a  Russian  Jew  from 
Poland.  He  is  a  fanatic  who  must  agitate 
or  die.  The  Red  Revolution  he  was  con- 
vinced would  si)read  all  over  Europe,  and 
he  went  to  Sweden  with  a  lot  of  money  to 


help  carry  the  faith.  He  did  so  to  such 
purpose  that  they  had  to  put  a  special 
guard  around  the  royal  palace.  His  con- 
ception of  Bolshevikism  is  the  creation  of 
uni\ersal  revolution.  As  soon  as  one 
government  has  been  pulled  over  his  idea 
was  to  leave  the  good  work  and  go  and 
pull  over  another. 

Furstenburg-Gonetzky,  a  power  in  Bol- 
shevik councils,  is  another  Jew.  During 
the  Kerensky  regime  he  discovered  .^a  new 
and  lucrative  business,  namely,  the  selling 
of  faked  passports,  credentials,  permits, 
etc.  He  constituted  himself  official  bribe- 
receiver  for  Russia,  and  made  some 
7.000,000  roubles  out  of  it.  When  he  was 
found  out  Kerensky  put  him  in  gaol  and 
confiscated  as  much  of  his  money  as  he 
could  get  hold  of.  He,  however,  sent  from 
prison  50,000  roubles  to  the  Bolsheviki  for 
their  campaign  fund,  and,  consequently, 
when  they  came  to  power  he  was  released 
and  his  booty  was  returned  to  him.  This 
American  found  a  negro  from  New  York 
the  recognised  head  of  the  anarchists  in 
Russia.  Martofi^,  who  was  accredited 
Minister  to  Siam,  and  was  deep  in  the 
counsels  of  the  revolution,  also  came  from 
the  east  side  of  New  York,  and  is  "  a  vol- 
uble little  opportunist."  In  the  whole  of 
the  Smolny  Institute  there  was  not  a 
single  man  of  standing  or  recognised 
capacity.  During  his  stay  in  Russia  he 
did  not  meet  a  single  man  of  character 
that  had  anything  in- common  with  the 
Bolsheviki.  He  emphasises  this  because 
he  says  the  question,  "  Who  are  the  Boi- 
sheviki?"  can  only  be  answered  by  saying, 
'•'Who  are  not  the  Bolsheviki?"  All  the 
most  capable  men  (bearing  Bolsheviki  com- 
missions were  at  that  time  in  the  field 
carrying  on  their  principal  business — that 
is,  selling  their  tangible  assets  to  Germany 
and  conducting  foreign  propaganda.  The 
Bolsheviki  made  no  secret  at  all  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  selling  everything  they 
could  to  the  Germans.  It  was  a  lucrative 
business,  and  attracted  the  most  able 
spirits  of  the  revolutionists. 

In  his  brief  examination  of  what  ere  the 
Bolshevist  doctrines  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Bolshevism  is  practically  Syn- 
dicalism. The  most  radical  revolutionary 
Socialist  would  heatedly  deny  that  the 
Bi)lshe\iks  gave  his  proposition  a  fair 
chance,  for  the  Socialist  demands  that  the 
ablest  men  .should  be  put  in  responsible 
positions,  whereas  the  Bolsheviki  gave 
them  without  a  single  exception  to  the 
most    ignorant   and    unskilled — office  boys. 
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peasants,  soldiers.  A  large  railroad 
system  was  headed  by  a  conductor,  the 
army  by  a  corporal,  and  stores,  factories, 
and  farms  by  labourers  and  peasants. 

The  Bolsheviki  have  abolished  all 
police,  all  courts,  all  firemen,  all  street 
cleaners.  All  busines.s,  poblic  or  private, 
as  well   as  regular  governmental  activities, 


is  conducted  by  individuals  with  no  pre- 
vious training  or  exp>erience.  Every  trans- 
action, legitimate  or  otherwise,  can  only  be 
consummated  by  personally  bribing  tthe 
official  in  charge.  "  Though  Bolshevism 
is  bad  enough  of  itself,  it  is  a  crowning 
absurdity  to  attempt  to  apply  it  in  a  coun- 
try like  Russia,  in  which  the  industrial 
population  is  only  eight  per  cent." 


FORCING    OPIUM    ON    CHINA. 


In  1842  the  war  between  China  and 
Great  Britain  was  concluded  by  the  Treaty 
of  Nanking.  The  struggle  had  been  pre- 
cipitated by  the  smuggling  of  cargoes  of 
opium  into  China  from  British  ships.  That 
is  one  of  the  wars  which  England  has  come 
to  be  heartily  ashamed  of,  and  it  was  to 
remedy  the  wrong  then  done  China  that  the 
British  Government  agreed  to  fall  in  with 
the  Chinese  suggestion  made  in  1907  to 
limit  the  export  of  opium  from  India  with 
the  object  of  stamping  out  the  vice  of  opium 
smoking  in  the  Celestial  Republic.  This 
was  being  successfully  accomplished,  but  a 
reaction  has  now  set  in,  engineered  by  the 
British  merchants  of  the  Opium  Combine, 
and  unless  something  is  done  to  stop  it,  the 
Chinese  will  once  again  become  the  victims 
of  the  opium  vice.  A  writer  in  the  New 
Republic  gives  the  following  brief  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinese  were 
first  forced  to  take  the  drug,  then  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  its  thrall,  and  now 
are  being  once  more  compelled  to  accept  it 
from  the  Opium  Combine. 

The  opium  war  in  China  is  an  old  story, 
he  says,  Enterprising  British  merchants  in- 
troduced Bengal  opium,  the  habit  of  smok- 
ing grew,  the  Manchus  became  alarmed, 
and  seized  and  destroyed  many  chests,  two 
brief  wars  followed,  and  China,  under  the 
guns  of  British  v^arships,  was  compelled 
in  the  sacred  name  of  free  trade  to  allow 
her  people  to  be  drugged.  The  Chinese 
retorted  by  growing  opium  themselves.  The 
fields  gleamed  with  the  brilliant  white  pop- 
pies, production  increased,  and  in  some  pro. 
vinces  opium  became  so  cheap  that  the  low- 
est coolies  could  lie  on  the  mat  beside  the 
tiny  lamp.  By  1907  some  twenty-five  mil- 
lion Chinese — the  figure  is  onlly  an  estihiate 
— had  become  opium  addicts. 

Then  comes  the  great  opium  prohibition. 
For  decades  Chinese  statesmen  and  Chris- 
tian missionaries  in  China  had  striven  to 
rouse  the  people  of  the  world  and  especially 
of  Great  Britain  to  the  tragedy  of  China's 
situation.     Finally  they  succeeded,  and  in 


1907  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
England  and  China  by  which  the  importa- 
tion of  Indian  opium  was  to  be  reduced  ten 
per  cent,  per  year  and  to  end  on  March  31, 
191 7,  provided  that  the  Chinese  production 
of  opium  was  curtailed  in  the  same  ratio. 
Both  the  British  and  the  Chinese  lived  up  to 
this  agreement,  but  the  cost  of  enforcement 
in  China  was  enormously  high.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  little  farmers  .^were  ruined, 
breakers  of  the  law  bastinadoed  or  even 
beheaded,  millions  went  through  the  agony 
of  deprivation  from  the  drug  and  suicides 
were  innun^erable.  Finally  after  a  ten 
years'  struggle  the  smoking  of  opium  in 
China  was  under  control. 

To-day  the  opium  trade  is  about  to  be 
revived.  The  Chinese  Government  has 
entered  into  a  contract  with  the  Opium 
Combine  to  purchase  all  remaining  chests 
of  Indian  opium  in  China,  and  has  further 
agreed  to  turn  over  the  drug  to  a  Chinese 
opium  syndicate,  consisting  of  Peking  offi- 
cials and  Cantonese  opium  merchants,  who 
are  to  be  permitted  to  sell  the  driig  at  re- 
tail in  the  provinces  of  Kiangsu  and 
Kiangsi.  In  certain  other  provinces  the 
government  has  relaxed  the  law,  and 
opium  is  smuggled  in,  sold  and  smoked. 
It  is  stated  that  near  the  Mongol  border 
soldiers  have  received  part  of  their  pay 
in  opium.  The  military  governor  of 
Chensi  has  instructed  the  people  that 
opium  growing  will  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  increasing  military  expenditures. 
Unless  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  a  com- 
plete resumption  of  the  trade  is  inevitable. 

The  reaction  began  towards  the  end  of 
19 16,  when  the  Opium  Combine,  which 
had  grown  wealthy  through  its  exploitation 
of  this  Chinese  vice,  urged  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  China  that  the  period  during 
which  opium  might  be  sold  be  extended 
from  March  31st  to  December  31st,  191 7. 
The  Combine  pleaded  that  it  held  large 
stocks  of  unsold  opium,  and  would  lose 
money  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
What  other  arguments  it  used  with  General 
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Feng-Kua-Chang  have  not  been  revealed, 
but  he  proved  amenable  and  an  agreement 
was  reached.  Because  of  what  passed  at 
these  secret  confereuices,  the  Generali — 
later  the  Vice-President  of  China — was 
willing  to  consign  thousands — or,  as  it 
may  prove  to  be,  millions — of  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  a  new  subjection  to  the  drug. 

As  soon  as  this  agreement  became  known 
the  whole  nation  protested,  and  the  con- 
tract was  denounced  by  Premier  Tuan  and 
the  Chinese  Parliament,  as  well  as  by  the 
native  press.  A  small  part  of  this  indig- 
nation was  perhaps  due  to  the  invidious 
fact  that  the  arguments  which  had  con- 
vinced General  Feng  had  not  been  equally 
presented  to  other  officials  competent  in 
such  affairs.  In  the  end  the  agreement 
was  ordered  to  be  cancelled,  though  the 
papers  were  merely  pigeon-holed,  not  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Opium  Combine  then  urged  that  it 
be  permitted  to  go  into  the  legitimate 
medicine  business  and  sell  the  opium  as 
an  anti-opium  remedy.  In  making  this 
request,  it  claimed  that  it  had  the  support 
of  the  British  Legation  at  Peking,  which 
was  not  true,  and  it  threatened  interna- 
tional complications  if  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement were  not  reached.  What  fol- 
lowed is  not  clear,  but  a  certain  portion  of 
the  opium  was  actually  disposed  of  at 
high  prices.  The  remainder,  under  an 
agreement  of  Junf  nth,  1918.  is  now  to 
be  taken  over  voluntarily  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  sold  to  a  Chinese  syndicate, 
and  retailed  to  the  i>eople.  When  we  re- 
call that  from  1773  to  1906  the  profits  on 
Bengal  opium  imported  into  China  and 
Eastern  Asia  were  over  ^400,000,000,  it 
is  evident  that  the  new  venture  is  not 
likely  to  be  unremunerativ^e. 

It  would  he  unfair  to  these  financiers 
and  politicians  and  to  their  powerful  abet- 
tors and  advisers  in  the  background  to 
assume  that  they  did  not  know  what  they 
were  doing.  They  know  most  excellently. 
They  have  heard  of  the  world  war  in  Shan- 
ghai and  Peking,  as  they  have  heard  of  it 
in  Tokio  and  London,  and  they  are  fully 
aware  that  people  cannot  be  deeply  stirred 
by  two  emotions  at  one  time.  The  war  en- 
grosses us;  it  canalises  our  aspirations,  it 
stirs  our  consciences  and  sears  them,  nar- 
cotises them — and  this  being  the  fact  the 
deal  can  be  carried  out  with  mathematical 
precision,  the  danger  of  immediate  foreign 
interference  being  represented  as  zero. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  and  t//cy  know 
we  can  do  nothing.  Five  years  ago  such  a 


betrayal  of  the  Chinese  people  would  have 
deeply  stirred  the  western  world,  and  espe- 
cially Great  Britain  and  America,  but  to- 
day we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  philoso- 
phically remark  that  China  is  returning  to 
her  vomit.  Just  as  we  paid  no  attention 
to  the  recent  flooding  of  northern  China 
with  morphine,  so  we  shall  not  now  pro- 
test overmuch.  We  shall  be  as  indifferent 
as  was  the  world  in  1840  when  opium 
was  first  thrust  down  China's  throat. 

It  will  be  difl^cult  to  prevent  this  new 
exploitation  of  China,  for  the  world  is 
otherwise  engrossed,  and  the  powerful 
groups  that  are  to  profit  by  the  reintro- 
duction  of  opium  have  the  field  to  them- 
selves. The  Chinese  people  may  protest 
but  it  will  be  too  late.  Even  if'  the  pre- 
sent agreement  between  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Opium  Combine  were 
to  be  rescinded,  the  agitation  would  not 
cease,  since  the  opium  speculators  will  not 
rest  a  moment  so  long  as  a  single  chest  re- 
mains in  bond. 

Where  everything  else  fails  desperate 
remedies  may  be  suggested.  There  is  one 
possible  action  that  might  be  taken  by  the 
American  Go\ernment.  It  would  cost  us 
some  two  million  pounds,  but  though  it 
might  be  worth  to  us  and  China  many  times 
more,  it  might  be  worth  nothing.  We 
might  on  condition  that  China  hereafter 
cease  growing  opium,  ourselves  buy  the 
foreign  stocks  now  in  bond  in  China  and 
promptly  and  publicly  destroy  them.  The 
action  would  be  generous,*  perhaps  even 
quixotic — but  towards  China  we  have  been 
generous  and  quixotic  in  the  past  and  our 
policy  has  been  justified  by  results.  Such 
an  action  on  our  part  would  at  least  have 
the  effect  of  destroying  the  existing 
supply,  and  might  give  time  for  the  firm 
organisation  of  a  popular  Chinese  senti- 
ment against  any  return  to  opium  growing. 
Or  it  might  fail  with  the  result  that  we 
lost  our  money.  In  any  case  we  ourselves 
should  feel  that  we  had  done  all  that  we 
could,  and  we  should  have  given  China  an 
unmistakable  sign  of  our  friendliness  and 
sympathy. 

Latest  cable  advices  are  to  the  effect  that 
the  Chinese  Government — in  financial 
straits  as  it  is — rather  than  stand  by  and 
watch  its  people  again  become  slaves  to  the 
p)ernicious  drug,  has  determined  to  find 
the  money  the  Britis'h  merchants  want  for 
their  stocks  of  opium.  Having  raised  the 
necessary  ;^2,ooo,ooo  or  more  the  Govern- 
ment would  purchase  the  opium  in  bond  in 
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China,  and  then  utterly  destroy  it.  A  assistance.  At  the  very  least  tJiey  ought 
Homeric  action  in  which  surely  the  other  to  let  the  Chinese  have  a  short  dated  loan 
countries    interested    might    give    adequate      for  the  purpose,  bearing  no  interest  at  all. 


HOW  THE  WAR  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN  ENDED 

IN    1916. 


Mr.  Henry  Morgenthau,  formerly 
American  ambassador  to  Turkey,  continues 
his  enthralling  narrative  in  the  World's 
Work  of  events  which  occurred  in  Constan- 
tinople whilst  the  Allies  were  endeavouring 
to  force  the  Dardanelles,  and  to  reach 
Russia  via  the  Bosphorus.  In  the  present 
instalment  he  tells  of  the  critical  weeks 
before  Bulgaria  finally  came  in  on  the  s^de 
of  the  Central  Powers.  An  influential 
German  in  September,  191 5,  assured  Mr, 
Morgenthau,  "  We  cannot  hold  the  Darda- 
nelles without  the  military  support  of  Bul- 
garia," Later  events  made  this  so  clear 
that  it  led  to  a  prevalent  belief  that  Ger- 
many had  arranged  the  Bulgarian  alliance 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  The  am- 
bassador says  that  it  is  possible  that  the 
Bulgarian  king  and  the  Kaiser  may  have 
arranged  this  co-operation  in  advance,  but 
he  goes  on,  "  We  must  not  make  the  mis- 
take of  believing  that  this  settled  the  mat- 
ter, for  the  experiences  of  the  last  few 
years  show  us  that  treaties  are  not  always 
lived  up  to." 

He  asserts  that  the  Turkish  officials  and 
the  Germans  by  no  means  regarded  it  as 
certain  that  Bulgaria  would  take  their  side. 
They  sTiowed  the  utmost  apprehension  over 
the  outcome,  and  at  one  time  the  fear  was 
general  that  Bulgaria  would  take  the  side 
of  the  Entente.  Bulgaria,  everyone  be- 
lieved, was  on  the  auction  block,  and  the 
one  fixed  fact  in  the  Bulgarians'  position 
was  their  determination  to  have  Mace- 
donia. Everything  depended  on  that. 
Had  the  Allies  been  able  to  meet  the  Bul- 
garian wishes  in  this  respect,  not  with 
promises  but  by  actual  possession,  a  well- 
trained  and  completely  organised  army 
would  have  marched  on  Constantinople. 
In  fact,  Mr.  Morgenthau  understood  that 
the  Bulgarian  General  Staff  had  plans  all 
completed  for  the  capture  of  Constanti- 
nople, and  that  these  plans  had  been 
shown  to  the  Entente. 

With  Bulgaria  hostile  Turkev  could  ob- 
tain neither  troops  nor  munitions  from 
Germany,  would  have  been  completely 
isolated,  and  under  the  pounding  of  Bui 
garia  would  have  disappeared  as  a  mili- 
tary   force    and    as    a    European    state   in 


one  very  brief  campaign.  Finally,  'how« 
ever,  the  Turks  surrendered  some  thousand 
square  miles,  including  the  important  cities 
of  Demotica,  Kara-Agatch,  and  half  of 
Adrianople  to  the  Bulgarians,  and  thus  in- 
duced them  to  come  in.  A  great  weight 
was  taken  off  the  minds  of  the  Turks  and 
the  Germans,  and  Enver  Pasha  thus  ex- 
plained the  position  to  Mr.  Morgenthau: — 

"  We  Turks  are  entitled  to  the  credit,"  he 
said,  "  of  bringing'  Bulgaria  in  on  the  side 
of  the  Central  Powers.  She  would  never 
have  come  to  our  assistance  if  we  hadn't 
given  her  that  slice  of  land.  By  surrender- 
ing it  immediately,  and  not  waiting  till  the 
end  of  the  war,  we  showed  our  good  faith. 
It  was  very  hard  for  us  to  do  it,  of  course, 
especially  to  give  up  part  of  the  city  of 
Adrianople,  but  it  was  worth  the  price.  We 
really  surrendered  this  territory  in  exchange 
for  Constantinople,  for,  if  Bulgaria  had  not 
come  in  on  our  side  we  would  have  lost  this 
city.  Just  think  how  enormously  we  have 
improved  our  position.  We  have  had  to 
keep  more  than  200,000  men  at  the  Bul- 
garian frontier,  to  protect  us  against  any 
possible  attack  from  that  quarter.  We  can 
now  transfer  all  these  troops  to  the  Galli- 
poli  Peninsula,  and  thus  make  it  absolutely 
impossible  that  the  Allies'  expedition  can 
succeed.  We  are  also  greatly  hampered  at 
the  Dardanelles  by  the  lack  of  ammunition. 
But  Bulgaria,  Austria  and  Germany  are  to 
make  a  joint  attack  on  Serbia,  and  will 
completely  control  that  country  in  a  few 
weeks.  So  we  shall  have  a  direct  railroad 
line  from  Constantinople  into  Austria  and 
Germany,  and  can  get  all  the  war  supplies 
which  we  need.  With  Bulgaria  on  our  side 
no  attack  can  be  made  on  Constantinople 
from  the  north — we  have  created  an  impreg- 
nable bulwark  against  Russia.  I  do  not 
deny  that  the  situation  has  caused  us  great 
anxiety.  We  were  afraid  that  Greece  and 
Bulgaria  would  join  hands,  and  that  would 
also  bring  in  Roumania.  Then  Turkey 
would  have  been  lost ;  they  would  have  had 
us  between  a  pair  of  pincers.  But  now  we 
have  only  one  task  before  us,  that  is  to 
drive  the  English  and  French  at  the  Darda- 
nelles into  the  sea.  With  all  the  soldiers 
and  all  the  ammunition  which  we  need, 
we  shall  do  this  in  a  very  short  time.  We 
gave  up  that  piece  of  land  because  we  saw 
that  that  was  the  way  to  win  the  war." 

The  outcome  justified  Enver's  prophecies 
in  almost  every  detail.  Three  months  after 
Bulgaria  accepted  the  Teutonic  bribe,  the 
Entente  admitted  defeat,  and  withdrew  its 
forces  from  the  Dardanelles,  and  with  this 
withdrawal,  Russia,  which  was  the  greatest 
potential   source   of   strength   to   the   Allied 
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cause    and     the    country     which,      properly  the  British  and  French  withdrew  from  Galli- 

organised      and      supplied,       migrht       have  poli  they  turned  adrift  this  huge  hulk  of  a 

broug-ht  the  Allies  a  speedy  triumph,  disap-  country  to   flounder  to   anarchy,   dissolution 

peared  as  a  vital  factor  in  the  war).     When  and   ruin. 


MILITARISM    AND    BOYCOTT. 


I  have  so  constatitly  asserted  in  these 
pages  that  the  proposals  for  a  commer- 
cial boycott  of  Germany  played  straight 
into  the  hands  of  the  German  militarists, 
that  it  is  with  particular  satisfaction  that 
I  find  the  same  view  expressed  in  many 
British  journals  which  are  now  coming 
to  hand.  The  attitude  I  took  up  was  that 
this  talk  of  boycott  gave  the  enemy 
leaders  the  very  weapon  they  were  want- 
ing. President  Wilson,  however,  dashed 
it  from  their  hands  when  he  definitely 
declared  that  there  was  to  be  no  economic 
boycott  of  the  German  people  when 
Peace  came.  This  declaration  of  his — 
which  had  behind  it  the  whole  weight  of 
the  American  people — and  his  assertion 
that  the  future  of  the  colonies  was  to  be 
decided  in  a  free,  open-minded  and  ab- 
solutely impartial  manner,  were  to  my 
mind  the  main  reasons  which  caused  the 
German  people  to  collapse  behind  their 
still  formidable  armies.  The  Economist, 
a  financial  paper  of  the  highest  standing 
in  Great  Britain,  comments  as  follows 
on  the  question  of  the  boycott.  Writing 
in  September  the  Editor  says : — 

At  present  the  German  nation  is  being  pre- 
pared for  a  long  defensive  war,  and  neither  in 
Germany  itself  nor  in  neutral  countries  is  the 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  German  victory 
like!}'  to  revive.  It*  will  be  a  trying  period 
for  Germany's  civilian  population.  With  hopes 
of  conquest  dead,  with  a  truer  realisation  of 
American  man-power,  with  the  submarine  laid 
aside  in  the  cupboard  where  dead  hopes  arc 
left  to  rot,  with  Austria  growing  more  res- 
tive, with  food  scarcer  than  ever,  and  with  the 
morale  even  of  the  army  impaired,  the  civilian 
ha^  little  to  sustain  him  through  the  dark 
hours,  and  he  will  be  sustained  only  by  a 
desperate  sen.se  of  common  peril.  That  the 
military  leader.'^  understand  this  seems  to  be 
clear  from  the  various  manifestoes  made  to 
the  German  people  since  their  1918  campaign 
ended  in  disaster — such  stimulating  utterances 
as  this  from  an  officer  interviewed  by  The 
Cologne  Gazette: — 

"  We  must  continue  to  fight  for  our  elemen- 
tary existence,  for  our  children's  bread,  and 
for  the  bare  possibility  of  life.  Our  opponents 
are  not  attacking  a  dynasty  or  a  State  system. 
A  Republic  of  Germany  would  to-day  have 
precisely  the  same  merciless  enemies  as  has 
the  present  Empire.  They  want  to  attack  our 
people,  our  strength,  our  industriousness,  and 
the  welfare  of  every  single  one  of  us.    We  are 


in  a  solitary  ship  in  a  raging  hurricane.     No 
one  can  get  out  of  the  ship." 

This  is  gloomy  comfort,  but  the  motives  that 
lie  behind  it  are  clear  enouglt.  German  mili- 
tarism and  German  militarists — the  Kaisers, 
Crown  Princes,  and  Hindenburgs — are  like  a 
man  who  has  committed  murder,  and  knows 
that  he  has  already  incurred  the  extreme 
penalty.  To  such  a  man  nothing  is  too  heavy 
to  endure,  nothing  too  rash  to  be  atlempled. 
There  is  no  half-way  house  for  him,  and  fail- 
ing an  out-and-out  escape,  he  has  no  clemency. 

This  is  so  clearly  the  game  for  the  ruling 
gang  in  Germany,  for,  unless  they  can  lead 
their  country  to  victory,  their  day  is  done,  and 
tlieir  power  broken.  In  their  calculations,  so 
long  as  there  is  the  faintest  chance  of  relief, 
no  price  is  too  high  to  pay  themselves  or  to 
exact  from  their  subjects,  and  their  natural 
obvious  course  is  to  persuade  their  subjects 
that  tliey  are  all  in  the  same  boat  with  the 
same  danger  threatening  everybody. 

This  is  so  clearly  the  game  for  the  ruling  ' 
classes  in  Germany  to  play  that  there  will  be 
no  excuse  for  us  if  we  help  them  to  prepare 
the  pitch.  And  surely  this  talk  of  a  boycott 
and  these  official  films  which  declare  war  for 
ever  on  all  German  trade  are  devices  that  play 
straight  into  Hindenburg's  hands,  for  their 
most  certain  result  is  to  stiffen  the  resistance 
of  commercial  classes  in  Germany,  and  fill  up 
the  breach  between  traders  and  militarists. 
The  govevriiifi  classe:  we  have  compared  to  a 
criminal  wlu  l:t  ■  v  '■•  [\>a^,  the  noose  is  round 
his  neck,  and  will  therefore  resist  to  the  last. 
The  trading  classes  are  not,  or  need  not  be,  in 
the  same  position.  They  still  have  their  fac- 
tories, tlieir  experience,  and  the  remnants  of 
their  foreign  trade  to  care  for,  and.  tiiough 
their  difficulties  must  in  any  circumstance  be 
very  great,  not  even  a  crushing  defeat  need 
rob  them  of  all  their  interest  in  life,  as  it 
must  and  shall  rob  the  military  gang  that  rules 
from  Berlin.  But,  if  England  and  the  other 
Allies  agree  to  a  definite  policy  of  boycott,  if 
we  declare  beforehand  that  all  our  efforts  in 
war,  and  at  the  Peace  Conference,  and  in  the 
subsequent  Peace,  will  be  devoted  to  making  it 
impossible  for  Germany  to  do  business  with 
anybody,  then  we  simply  cross  the  t's  and  dot 
the  i's  of  the  Hindenburg  manifestoes.  We 
are  consolidating  German  interests,  assuring 
them  that  they  are  (as  they  are  told  by  their 
leaders)  in  the  same  boat,  and  filling  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Germany  wit!i  the  same  desperate 
motives  for  resistance  as  already  inspire  the 
generals,  and  the  dynasty.  The  eft"ect  will  be 
not  merely  to  prolong  the  war,  and  swell  our 
casualty  lists,  but  to  decrease  the  prospect  of 
that  crushing  victory  over  German  militarism 
which  is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  our  war 
aims.  We  shall,  in  fact,  be  recruiting  for  the 
Hohenzollerns. 
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CATECHISM  ON  CURRENT  EVENTS— LXXXII. 

Since  August,  1914,  2249  questioos  have  been  asked  and  answered  in  this  section. 


^.— What  is  the  so-called  Spartacus  Group  in 
Berlin  of  which  Dr.  Liebkmecht  is  said 
to  be  the  leader? 

A.— This  group  consists  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Socialists  in  Germany,  and  takes 
its  name  from  Spartacus,  the  Thracian 
slave  who  was  the  leader  in  the  Slave  or 
Gladitorial  War  against  Rome.  He  escaped 
from  a  gladitorial  school  in  73  B.C.,  and 
taking  refuge  in  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, was  speedily  joined  by  thousands  of 
slaves,  gladiators,  and  other  desperate  men. 
The  Romans  sent  armies  against  him,  but 
in  the  guerilla  warfare  which  Spartacus  car- 
ried on  they  were  badly  worsted.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  had  controP  of  the  whole 
of  Southern  Italy,  and  had  a  force  imder 
him  estimated  at  over  70.000  men.  In  72 
B.C.  Spartacus  defeated  both  Roman  Con- 
suls, and  then  pressed  on  towards  the 
Alps.  Instead  of  crossing  these  and  ob- 
taining their  freedom,  the  slaves  refused  to 
leave  Italy,  and  Spart.icus  then  led  them 
against  Rome.  He  hesitated  to  attack  the 
city,  however,  and  shortly  after  was  de- 
feated by  the  Praetor,  Marcus  Crassus.  He 
retreated  towards  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
with  the  intention  of  crossing  to  Sicily, 
where  large  bodies  of  slaves  were  eagerlv 
awaiting  him.  The  ship  captains  who  had 
undertaken  to  transport  his  army  fled  at  the 
last  moment,  and  he  was  trapped  in  the 
fieninsula.  Spartacus,  however,  broke 
through  the  lines  of  Crassus'  army,  and 
fortune  again  smiled  on  him.  Owing  to 
dissensions  in  his  own  army,  it  split  into 
factions,  and  the  Romans  defeated  it  in 
sections-  Fighting  a  rearguard  action  Spar- 
tacus withdrew  to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try, but  his  men  refused  to  retre.it  further, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  fight  a  pitched  battle 
with  Crassus.  His  army  was  annihilated, 
and  he  himself  was  slain.  Pompey  arrived 
on  the  scene  when  the  battle  was  over,  and 
managed  to  cut  to  piec5es  a  small  body  of 
escaping  slaves,  and  claimed  to  have  fin: 
ished  the  wax.  Spartacus  appears  to  have 
been  an  energetic  and  capable  leader,  and 
did  his  best  to  prevent  the  excesses  of  the 
men  he  commanded.  These  slaves  were, 
however,  difficult  to  control.  As  he  led  the 
downtrodden  slaves  against  the  Roman 
authorities,   his  name  has  come  to  be  used 


by  those  who  regard  themselves  as  down- 
trodden, and  who  are  in  active  political, 
even  military,  rebellion  against  constituted 
authority. 

Q.— What  was  the  Hanseatic  League,  to 
which  reference  is  constantly  made  in 
the  newspapers  nowadays? 

Q. — It  was  a  commercial  confederation 
of  German  towns  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
Hanse  means  a  confederation  of  merchants 
or  commercial  firms.  The  nearest  English 
equivalent  is  a  guild.  The  principal  town 
in  the  Hanseatic  League  was  Liibeck.  At 
no  time,  however,  was  the  League  very 
exactly  defined.  It  was  a  loose  federation, 
and  it  is  not  even  known  accurately  how 
many  towns  were  members  of  the  League  at 
the  height  of  its  piower.  Estimates  vary 
from  seventy  to  eighty.  Originally  the 
League  came  into  being  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  German  traders  from  the  pirates  of 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  It  soon, 
however,  had  as  main  object  the  extension 
of  the  commerce  of  the  German  towns  on 
the  Baltic.  The  League  was  at  its  strong- 
est in  the  fourteenth  century.  At  that  time 
it  had  what  were  called  counters,  or  guild 
halls,  for  the  display  and  sale  of  its  goods 
in  London,  Bruges,  Bergen,  and  Niji  Nov- 
gorod. It  had  also  established  trading 
settlements  at  York,  Hull,  Ipswich,  Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth,  Lynn  and  Boston,  in  Eng- 
land. The  League  engaged  in  wars,  but  it 
relied  chiefly  upon  boycott,  and  the  with- 
drawal of  trade  privileges  to  enforce  its  de- 
sires. 

Q. — Was  there  much  German  trade  with 
England  in  the  Middle  Ages? 

A. — The  Hanseatic  towns  had  a  large 
trade  with  London  and  other  English 
ports.  After  the  failure  of  the  Italians 
they  were  the  strongest  group  of  alien  mer- 
chants in  England,  and  claimed  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  the  privileges  granted  by 
the  Carta  Mercatoria  of  1303.  English 
merchants  objected  to  their  highly  favoured 
p>osition,  and  managed  to  increase  the 
customs  duty  on  their  goods.  The  Germans 
regarded  this  as  contrary  to  their  treatied 
rights^  and  made  strong  representations  to 
the  English  King,  Richard  II.,  who  re- 
stored   all    their    privileges    and    accorded 
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them  the  preferential  treatment  they 
claimed.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  special  privileges 
of  the  Hanseatics  were  withdrawn.  Their 
greatest  "counter"  was,  however,  at 
Bruges,  and  it  was  not  until  1540  that  they 
ceased  to  have  a  dominant  position  there. 
The  trade  of  Flanders  then  passed  to  the 
ports  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam.  The 
rise  of  Holland  as  a  sea  power  and  com- 
mercial nation  broke  the  Hanseatic  mono- 
]X>ly  of  trade  in  the  Baltic.  The  League 
finally  disappeared  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War;  although  Lubeck,  Bremen  and 
Hamburg  endeavoured  to  revive  the  League 
in  i66q.  These  three  towns  were  left  alone 
to  preserve  the  name  and  small  inheritance 
of  the  Hanse,  which  in  Germany's  disunion 
had  upheld  the  honour  of  her  commerce.  It 
was  not  until  1852  that  the  Hanseatic  guild 
hall  in  London  was  .sold.  That  at  Antwerp 
was  not  sold  until  1863. 

Q.— Was  the  headquarters  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  London  not  known  as  the 
Steel-vard? 

A. — Before  the  League  came  into  exist- 
ter.ce  German  merchants  had  been  wel- 
comed in  London,  and  had  enjoyed  the  pro- 
tection of  English  Kings,  in  return  for 
which  they  helped  these  out  of  many  of 
their  pecuniary  difficulties.  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion,  in  gratitude  to  the  burghers  of 
Cologne,  who  found  a  large  part  of  his 
ransom  money,  freed  them  of  all  taxes  due 
to  the  King  in  London.  Edward  III. 
pawned  his  crown  jewels  to  these  merchants 
for  a  heavy  sum  of  money.  When  the  time 
for  redemption  came  he  could  not  find  the 
necessary  cash,  ^and  at  the  same  time  the 
great  Florence  bankers  Bardi  failed,  the 
King  of  England  appearing  on  their  books 
as  a  rlebtor  for  the  sum  of  1.000,000  golden 
gilder.  The  Hanseatic  merchants  in  Lon- 
don undertook  to  redeem  the  pawned  jewels, 
and  offered  the  King  further  loans  of 
money.  He  borrowed  from  them  no  less 
than  ;^3o,ooo,  a  sum  equal  to  about 
^^600.000  to-day.  Thus  it  came  about  that 
German  gold  made  it  ix)ssible  for 
the  Black  Prince  to  win  his  great 
victories  of  Crecy  and  Poitiers.  But 
although  the  rulers  of  England,  under 
great  obligations  to  these  merchants, 
gave  them  [privileges  and  monoiX)lies,  the 
Enc^lish  people  did  not  look  with  a  friendly 
e^e  on  the  foreigners.  Thus  it  came  about 
th^t  they  were  frequently  attacked,  and 
foun'l  it  necessary  to  make  their  quarters  in 
England  strong  enough  to  resist  occasional 
assaults  of  the  populace.  Their  chief 
'epit  in  London  was  known  first  of  all  as 


the  Guild  Hall  of  the  Germans,  then  as  the 
Easterlings'  Hall,  and  finally  as  the  Steel- 
yard. It  was  situated  in  Thames  Street,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  just  above  Lon- 
don Bridge,  and  possessed  the  only  city  gate 
which  commanded  the  water.  The  whole 
length  of  Thames  Street  was  lined  with 
wharves,  warehouses  and  dwelling  houses  of 
the  Germans.  The  place  was  defended  by 
a  high,  strong  wall,  and  there  were  few 
windows  towards  the  front.  The  chief 
building,  called  the  Guild  Hall,  was  a  mas- 
sive stone  structure  surmounted  by  the 
double  eagle  of  the  Empire  with  its  out- 
stretched wings.  The  great  hall  was  re- 
.served  for  meetings  of  the  merchants  and 
for  their  common  dining-room.  At  one  end 
was  a  large  tower  that  served  as  a  depository 
for  documents  and  valuables.  The  dwell- 
ing of  the  Housemaster  was  another  strong 
building  standing  on  the  river.  Between  the 
two  buildings  ran  the  garden  in  which 
the  Germans  had  planted  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  This  pleasant  green  spot  was  fre- 
quented not  only  by  the  Hanseatics  them- 
selves, but  also  by  the  London  citizens,  for 
the  League  had  permission  to  sell  their 
Rhenish  wines  on  the  spot. 

Q.— Did  the   German   Colony  mix  with  the 
Londoners? 

A. — Not  very  much.  The  Steel-yard 
housed  a  strange  little  world,  of  a  semi» 
religious  character.  In  many  rooms  and 
halls  were  crowded  a  number  of  masters 
and  men  assembled  from  some  sixty  Han- 
seatic cities,  busily  superintending  the 
staple  wares  which  arrived  by  river,  and 
were  drawn  up  by  means  of  the  mighty 
crane  that  formed  a  notable  feature  in  the 
water  frontage  of  the  factory.  As  the  im- 
portance of  the  colony  increased  there  was 
not  room  for  all  in  the  main  buildings,  and 
adjoining  houses  were  rented,  but  all  were 
subject  to  the  same  rigid  discipline,  and 
were  members  of  the  same  large  household. 
All  residents  had  to  remain  unmarried  dur- 
ing the  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the  Steel- 
yard. Those  who  transgressed  against  the 
by-laws  of  the  house  as  to  habits  or  morals 
were  heavily  fined.  At  nine  every  evening 
the  portals  of  the  various  dwelling-houses 
were  closed  and  the  keys  given  to  one  of  the 
masters.  Cleanliness  was  severely  imposed, 
and  heavy  fines  for  slackness  in  this  respect 
were  paid  in  wax,  which  was  employed  for 
the  candles  which  the  Hanseatics  kept 
burning  on  th''ir  behalf  in  the  adjacent 
Church  of  All  Hallows.  Bad  language  was 
fined  ;by  a  hundred  shillings  paid  into  the 
common  fund.     The  residents  were  not  al- 
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lowed  to  fence  or  play  tennis  with  their 
English  neighbours  under  a  penalty  of 
twenty  shillings,  and  every  merchant  was 
obliged  to  have  a  full  suit  of  armour  ready 
in  his  room  in  case  of  an  attack  on  the 
Steel-yard.  These  German  merchant 
princes  had  great  influence  in  London,  and 
controlled  most  of  its  export  and  import 
trade.  The  staple  export  was  wool,  which 
they  sent  to  Flanders  and  the  Nether- 
lands to  'be  worked  up.  Edward  III.  al- 
ways in  difficulty  for  money,  farmed  out 
the  special  tax  on  wool  experts  to  the  Eas- 
terlings  for  a  period  of  years  in  return  for 
ready  cash.  In  those  days  for  thrifty  ac- 
tivity the  English  could  not  be  compared 
with  the  Hanseatics,  while  in  point  of 
wealth  no  one  could  compete  with  these 
Germans,  excepting  only  the  Italian  money 
changers  of  Lombard  Street.  The  latter, 
-however,  were  exclusively  occupied  with 
financial  transactions,  while  the  Germans 
devoted  themselves  exclusively  to  mercan- 
tile affairs. 

Q.— Gould   you   give  me  some   instances   of 
the  use  of  the  boycott  by  the  League? 

A. — What  we  have  come  to  call  a  boycott 
—after  the  notorious  agent  of  Lord   Erne 
— was  known  in    those    days    as  the  ban. 
This  ban  of  the  Hanse  was  most  effective. 
A  town  that  fell  under  it  lost  its  commerce 
at  one  blow.     One  of  the  citizens  of  Bremen 
traded  with  Flanders  at  a  time  when  such 
trading  was  forbidden  by  the  League,  and 
when  called  on  to  punish  him  the  town  took 
his   part.       As    punishment     Bremen    was 
placed  under  the  ban  for  thirty  years,  dur- 
ing which  "  the  city  was  impoverished,  grass 
grew  in  its  streets,  and  hunger  and  desola- 
tion took  up  their  abade  in  its  midst."     In 
the  end  Bremen  had  to  take  up  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities in  atonement  for  its  misdeeds. 
The  town  of  Brunswick  revolted  against  the 
League's  decrees,   and   was  treated   in  the 
same  way  as  Bremen.      Six  years  of  misery 
and  hunger  in  this  case  sufficed  to  bring  the 
city   to   repentance,    and   it   was   forced   to 
accept     the    most    humiliating    conditions. 
Flanders  was  the  scene  of  the  great  com- 
mercial struggle  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, and  the  war  of  trade  prohibitions  led 
to  infractions  of  the  German  privileges  at 
Bruges.      The   embargo  and   boycott    were 
then  put  in  force  by  the  League,  with  the 
result  that  two  years  later  all  German  privi- 
leges in  Flanders  were  restored.     Cologne 
defied  the  League  in  i_47i,   and  was  quite 
excluded  from  trade  privileges  until  it  pro- 
mised obedience  in  1476.     It  is  interesting 
to  recall   these  instances  of  the  successful 
use  of  the  economic  weapon  by  the  Hansea- 


tic  League,  as  that  is  the  weapon  which  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations  must  most 
rely  on  to  enforce  its  decisions. 

Q.— What  was  the  origin  of  the  pound  sterH 
ing? 

A. — In  the  Middle  Ages  the  coins  usually 
used  in  Northern  Europe  were  the  Flemish, 
one  pound  equal  to  twenty  shillings  of 
twelve  groats  each — a  reckoning  that  has 
survived  in  England  to  this  day.  The  best 
money  was  coined  at  Liibeck,  and  was  used 
by  the  Hanseatic  merchants.  The  English 
in  those  days  always  referred  to  the  German 
traders  of  the  Baltic  as  Easterlings,  and 
whenever  possible  asked  to  be  paid  for  their 
goods  in  "  pounds  of  the  Easterlings.^^ 
Pounds  sterling  is  an  abbreviation  of  this 
phrase.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
I^etty  kings  of  those  days,  whose  own  coin- 
age used  to  be  looked  on  with  deserved 
distrust,  .did  not  hesitate  to  coin  and  give 
currency  to  false  money  bearing  the  im- 
print of  the  Hanseatic  League. 

Q._Why  is  it  that  French  journals  reaching 
this  country  have  blank  spaces  where 
the  advertisements  usually  appear? 

A. — For  some  time  all  journals  sent  out 
of  France  have  had  no  advertisements  in 
them  at  all,  although  these  appear  in  the 
copies  which  are  sold  in  France  itself.  It 
was  found  out  that  enemy  secret  service 
agents  were  using  advertisements  to  con- 
vey information  overseas,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  this  means  of  communication  the 
authorities  issued  instructions  that  no  ad- 
vertisements at  all  were  to  appear  in  papers 
sent  abroad.  If  one  of  the  ordinary  num- 
bers issued  for  sale  in  France  was  found 
in  the  post  it  was  regarded  as  an  indication 
that  the  sender  or  the  recipient  was  con- 
nected with  the  enemy  secret  service. 

Q.— Is  it  a  fact  that  Mr.  Hughes  declared  in 
England  that  tariffs  do  not  increase  the 
cost  of  living? 

A. — He  assured  an  English  audience 
that  it  was  nonsense  for  anyone  in  Britain 
to  say  a  tariff  in  Britain  would  vastly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  living,  for  "he  could 
speak  authoritatively  with  regard  to  Aus- 
tralia, where  this  lugubrious  prophecy 
found  no  support."  No  one  appears  to 
have  asked  him  how  it  happens  that  sugar 
is  sold  in  Australia  for  ^27  ios._  a  ton, 
whilst  the  same  quality  is  sold  in  New 
Zealand  for ^6  less,  viz.,  ^21  los.  a  ton, 
there  being  a  duty  of  £6  a  ton  in  Aus- 
tralia and  none  in  New  Zealand.  If  the 
same  duty  were  put  on  by  Britain  the 
people  would  apparently  have  to  pay 
^10,000,000  a  year  more  for  their  sugar. 
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No  book  brings  home  the  real  mean- 
ing of  "  groundling "  like  an  aviator's. 
The  aviator  does  more  than  defy  gravity. 
He  defies  space.  He  swings  with  superb 
ease  across  land  and  water,  state  and 
frontier.  The  air  is  not  merely  a  new 
medium  to  him,  it  is  a  medium  that  yields 
completely  to  conquest,  giving  its  master 
lordship  of  vision,  distance,  speed.  There 
never  has  been  such  an  instrument  of 
bodily  independence  as  the  airplane,  and 
never  such  a  time  to  develop  it  as  this 
time  of  war. 

It  is  no  discredit  to  Captain  James 
Norman  Hall  that  High  Adventure  is 
primarily  a  book  of  the  airplane.  The 
author  makes  a  definite  impression  with 
his  account  of  fighting,  both  in  regard 
to  fighting  German  airplanes  and  in  at- 
tacking sausage  balloons,  but  his  really 
radiant  accomplishment  is  his  account 
of  learning  to  fly  and  learning  to  fight. 
He  started  without  any  unusual  quali- 
fication. "  Drew,"  the  other  American 
whom  he  linked  up  with  in  Paris  in  1916, 
"  had  never  been  farther  from  the 
ground  than  the  top  of  the  Wool  worth 
building.  I  had  once  taken  a  trip  in  a 
captive  balloon.  Drew  knew  nothing  of 
motors,  and  had  no  more  knowledge  of 
mechanics  than  would  enable  him  to  wind 
a  watch  without  breaking  the  main- 
spring. My  ignorance  in  this  respect  was 
fair  match  for  his.  We  were  further 
handicapped  for  the  French  service  by 
our  lack  of  the  language."  Still,  they 
had  the  idea  in  September,  1916,  of  en- 
listing for  France,  and  they  went  ahead, 
family  portmanteaus  and  all,  and  entered 
the  Franco-American  corps.  From  that 
on  to  their  first  patrol  Hall  and  Drew 
are  brave  fledgings  in  the  new  great  em- 
pire of  man. 

*"  High  Adventure,"  a  narrative  or  air 
fighting  in  France,  by  James  Norman  Hall. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. 

"Winged  Warfare,"  by  William  A.  Bishop. 
New  York:  G.  H.  Doran  Co. 


The  conversion  of  schoolmaster  and 
young  lawer  into  aviators  is  told  with 
the  most  charming  modesty  and  sin- 
cerity. The  novice  at  flying  has  to  make 
his  mistakes,  the  same  in  kind  as  the 
young  newspaper  reporter's  or  the  tele- 
ghone  girl's,  but  much  more  terrible  m 
degree.  Indeed,  if  you  took  all  the  first 
emotions  of  diving,  making  a  speech, 
having  your  teeth  drilled,  working  for 
an  office  despot,  lumped  and  rolled  all 
these  terrors  and  apprehensions  together, 
the  extract  would  have  only  a  faint 
flavour  of  the  thrilling  anxiety  that  the 
imaginative  youth  experiences  when  he 
begins  to  fly.  It  is  the  extreme  virtue 
of  High  Adventure  that  this  anxiety  is 
duly  communicated,  as  well  as  the  glory 
and  exhilaration  of  making  good.  *'  I 
had  never  flown  so  high  before.  '  Over 
a  mile,'  I  thought.  It  seemed  a  tremen- 
dous altitude.  I  could  see  scores  of  vil- 
lages and  fine  old  chateaux,  and  great 
stretches  of  forest,  and  miles  upon  miles 
of  open  country  in  chequered  patterns, 
just  beginning  to  show  the  first  fresh 
green  of  the  early  spring  crops.  It  looked 
like  a  world  planned  and  laid  out  by  the 
best  of  Santa  Clauses  for  the  eternal  de- 
light of  all  good  children.  And  for  yntold 
generations  only  the  birds  have  had  the 
privilege  of  seeing  and  enjoying  it  from 
the  wing.  Small  wonder  that  they  sing. 
As  for  non-musical  birds — well,  they  all 
sing  after  a  fashion,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  crows,  at  least,  are  extremely 
jealous  of  their  prerogative  of  flight." 
An  enveloping  April  cloud  succeeds  this 
revery  and  brings  Captain  Hall  an  en- 
tirely dift'erent  mood,  not  untouched  by 
panic.  A  quick  landing  barely  escapes 
accident.  It  is  a  landing  on  the  side  of  a 
hill.  "  Very  soon  I  heard  a  shrill,  jubi- 
lant shout.  A  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years 
was  running  along  the  ridge  as  fast  he 
could  go.  Outlined  against  the  sky,  he 
reminded  me  of  silhouettes  I  had  seen  in 
Paris  shops,  of  children  dancing,  the  very 
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embodiment  of  joy  in  movement.  He 
turned  and  waved  to  someone  behind. 
..."  I  quote  this  passage  to  show  Cap- 
tain Hall's  quality  of  observation.  His 
jocund  day  stands  tiptoe  for  many  such 
glimpses  of  beauty,  glimpses  out  and  be- 
yond the  burning  heart  of  war. 

His  "  first  patrol  "  at  the  front  is  a 
lesson  in  the  enormous  difficulty  and 
complexity  of  air-fighting.  To  be  seen 
and  not  to  see  is  often  an  aviator's  for- 
tune, or  misfortune,  and  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  lose  one's  squadron  and  be  left 
alone  as  the  ancient  mariner.  Both  Hall 
and  Drew  had  to  stand  being  chaffed 
after  the  first  patrol.  " '  You  should 
have  seen  them  following  us  down !'  said 
Porter ;  '  like  two  old  rheumatics  going 
into  the  subway.  We  saw  them  both 
when  we  were  taking  height  again.  The 
scrap  was  all  over  hours  before,  and  they 
were  still  a  thousand  metres  away.'  '  You 
want  to  dive  vertically.  Needn't  worry 
about  your  old  'bus.  She'll  stand  it.' 
'  Well,  the  Lord  has  certainly  protected 
the  innocent  to-day !'  '  One  of  them  was 
wandering  off  into  Germany,  Bill  had  to 
waggle  Miller  to  page  him.' " 

The  difference  between  Captain  Hall 
and  Major  Bishop,  V.C,  D.S.O.,  M.C., 
is  perhaps  best  shown  in  their  respective 
comments  on  flying  low  and  spraying  the 
enemy  with  bullets.  The  essentially 
kindly  Hall  remarks,  "  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  excitement  in  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  and  soldiers  themselves  say 
that  surprise  sorties  from  the  air  have 
a  demoralising  eft'ect  upon  troops.  But 
as  a  form  of  sport,  there  is  little  to  be 
said  for  it.  It  is  too  unfair.  For  this 
reason,  among  others,  I  was  glad  when 
Davis  turned  homeward."  Major 
Bishop's  tone  is  utterly  different.  "  It  is 
great  fun  to  fly  very  low  along  the  Ger- 
man trenches  and  give  them  a  burst  of 
machine-gun  bullets  as  a  greeting  in  the 
morning,  or  a  good-night  salute  in  the 
evening.  They  don't  like  it  a  bit.  But 
we  love  it;  \ye  love  to  see  the  Kaiser's 
proud  Prussians  run  for  cover  like  so 
many  rats." 

Bishop's  book  is  fascinating  unlike 
Hall's.  In  Plall's  case  you  have  a  man 
truly  interested  in  his  companions, 
humane,  sensitive,  many-sided.  In 
Bishop  you  have  a  magnificent  fighter 
concentrated  on  the  business  of  fighting, 
extremely  clear  and  intelligent  about  his 


technique,  sincere  and  suggestive  about 
his  experiences  as  an  aviator  ("  Night- 
flying  is  a  fearsome  thing — but  tremen- 
dously interesting.  Anyone  who  has  ever 
been  swimming  at  night  will  appreciate 
what  I  mean"),  interested  in  painting 
pigs  or  teasing  ducks  for  sport  with  his 
companions  but  really  living  in  the  in- 
toxicating sport  of  killing  "  Huns."  The 
courage  and  ferocity  of  this  young  man 
are  made  perfectly  clear  in  his  narrative 
of  one  terrifying  duel  after  another.  One 
clutches  the  chair  to  keep  from  slipping 
in  reading  these  accounts  of  mid-air 
manoeuvre  and  manslaughter.  Two 
miles  up,  in  the  vacant  smile  of  infinite 
space,  most  of  these  breathless  victories 
are  earned ;  sometimes  from  a  single 
enemy,  sometimes  from  enemies  in  lairs, 
sometimes  from  squadrons  that  swerve 
and  swoop  and  swirl  for  nearly  an  hour 
on  end,  flashing  as  fast  as  bullets  can 
rip.  In  those  encounters  there  is  no  cool- 
ness more  deadly  than  this  coolness  of 
Bishop's.  "  Everytime  your  opponent 
attempts  to  dive  at  you,  or  attack  you  in 
any  way,  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  turn 
on  him,  pull  the  nose  of  your  machine 
up  and  fire.  Often  while  fighting  it  is 
necessary  to  attack  a  machine  head  on 
until  you  seem  to  be  just  about  to  crash 
in  mid-air.  Neither  machine  w^ants  to 
give  way,  and  collisions  have  been  known 
to  occur  while  doing  this.  We  prided 
ourselves  that  we  hardly  ever  gave  way, 
and  the  German  was  usually  the  first  to 
swerve.  At  the  last  moment  one  of  you 
must  dodge  up  and  the  other  down,  and 
there  is  great  risk  of  both  of  you  doing 
the  same  thing,  which,  of  course,  is  fatal. 
It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  thrilling 
moments  in  fighting  in  the  air  when  you 
are  only  100  yards  apart,  and  coming  to- 
gether at  colossal  speed,  spouting  bullets 
at  each  other  as  fast  as  you  can."  Quite 
a  thrilling  moment,  beyond  doubt,  if  one 
is  made  of  adamant.  A  lesser  substance 
would  immediately  thrill  into  every 
known  variety  of  soup. 

The  combative  emotions  are  chronicled 
with  extreme  frankness  by  this  hard, 
handsome  Canadian  youth.  "  Just  after 
it  passed  I  looked  back  over  my  shoulder 
and  saw  it  burst  into  flames.  A  second 
later  it  fell  a  burning  mass,  leaving  a 
long  trail  of  smoke  behind  as  it  disap- 
peared through  the  clouds.  I  thought 
for  a  moment  of  the  fate  of  the  wounded 
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observer  and  the  hooded  pilot  into  whose 
faces  I  had  just  been  looking — but  it  was 
fair  hunting,  and  I  flew  away  with  great 
contentment  in  my  heart."  Major 
Bishop  describes  his  avidity  for  fighting. 
"  The  more  I  flew  the  more  I  wanted 
to  fly."  His  ambition  was  to  emulate 
Captain  Ball  and  it  infuriated  him  to 
miss  a  German.  "  He  landed  in  a  field 
underneath  me.  To  see  him  calmly  alight 
there  under  perfect  control  filled  me  with 
a  towering  rage.  I  saw  red  things  before 
my  eyes.  I  vowed  an  eternal  vendetta 
against  all  the  Hun  two-seaters  in  the 
world,  and,  the  impulse  suddenly  seizing 
me,  I  dived  right  down  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  ground,  firing  a  stream  of 
bullets  into  the  machine  where  it  was  sit- 
ting. I  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  the  pilot  and  observer  must  have 
been  hit,  or  nearly  scared  to  death.  .  .  ." 
"  The  sight  of  the  *  sausage '  filled  me 
with  one  of  those  hot  bursts  of  rage." 
"  I  began  to  feel  that  my  list  of  victims 
was  not  climbing  as  steadily  as  I  would 
have  liked.  Captain  Ball  was  back  from 
a  winter  rest  in  England,  and  was  adding 
constantly  to  his  already  big  score.  ...  I 
had  had  some  hard  fighting.  Now  I 
wanted  to  shoot  a  'rabbit '  or  two."  "  He 
crashed  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner. 
I  turned  and  flew  south,  feeling  very 
much  better."  "  It  is  discouraging  work, 
and  very  aggravating,  to  chase  machines 


that  will  not  fight.  For  my  part,  I  find 
that  I  get  in  a  tremendous  temper  and 
am  apt  to  run  unnecessary  risks  when  I 
meet  another  enemy." 

The  Bishop  book  is  one  of  the  most 
amazing  accounts  of  personal  bravery 
ever  written.  The  lone-handed  attack  on 
a  German  aerodrome  is  an  adventure  al- 
most by  itself  in  the  history  of  fighting. 
But  one  gets  a  little  tired  of  the  simple 
slaughterous  encounters  on  which  the 
book  is  concentrated.  It  becomes  big 
game  shooting  of  the  most  dangerous 
kind.  One  admires  Major  Bishop,  his 
unsurpassed  bravery,  his  adamant 
nerve,  his  cool  and  pliant  will.  One  ad- 
mires him,  and  rejoices  that  he  is  not  a 
maleficent  German.  One  likes  and  ad- 
mires Captain  Hall.  The  artist  in  Cap- 
tain Hall,  making  a  rich  book  of  High 
Adventure,  diffuses  the  will  that  is  bur- 
nished to  a  single  spearhead  in  Major 
Bishop.  It  is  to  actual  warfare,  not  to 
life  or  his  account  of  it,  that  Major 
Bishop  has  applied  "  the  gay  celerities  of 
art."  "  Thank  Heaven  for  that,"  says 
the  anxious  non-combatant.  Amen ;  but 
we  are  dealing  with  literature.  When 
the  fighters  become  writers  they  must  be 
judged  as  writers,  and  the  Bishops  are 
not  their  own  best  chroniclers.  This 
heroic  bird  of  prey  is  not  self-under- 
stood. F.II. 


ESPLRANTO   NOTES. 


By  an  unconscious  forecast,  presum- 
ably, the  name  given  to^a  book  published 
last  year  in  Germany,  setting  out  the  case 
for  Esperanto,  was  Princes  Without 
Crowns.  This  and  another  book  by  the 
same  author  (H.  Nienkamp),  also  in 
German,  have  had  a  good  reception 
among  the  better  classes  of  the  public. 
According  to  advices  from  neutral  coun- 
tries, the  Esperanto  movement  has  made 
steady  progress  in  Germany,  in  spite  of 
the  war. 

Writing  in  The  Good  Templars' 
Watchword,  the  organ  of  the  I.O.G.T., 
Mr.  Joseph  Malins  strongly  urges  the 
more  general  adoption  by  that  order  of 
Esperanto  for  its  international  relations. 
The  International  Chief  Templar,  Bro. 
Wavrinski,  a  member  of  the  Swedish 
Parliament,  has  long,  he  says,  desired 
that  Esperanto  should  be  a  subject  in 
the  Good  Templars'  course  of  study.  He 
has  for  years  past  sent  to  Grand  Lodges 
the  quarterly   pass-words   in   Esperanto 


as  well  as  in  other  languages.  The  Grand 
Lodges,  according  to  Mr.  Malins,  issue 
the  pass-words  only  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  a  French  member,  for  ex- 
ample, visiting  an  English  lodge  is  not 
always  able  to  give  the  pass-word.  When 
a  combined  prohibition  movement  has 
been  started  in  many  parts  of  the  world, 
it  will  be  a  grca|,  advantage  for  its  sup- 
porters to  be  able  to  keep  their  fellow- 
members  in  other  countries  promptly  and 
easily  informed  of  their  progress,  by 
means  of  Esi)eranto.  and  it  will  certainly 
make  the  campaign  more  effective. 

Readers  of  Stead's  Review  interested 
in  Esperanto  should  communicate  with 
the  nearest  Esperanto  group,  at  any  of 
these  addresses: — Box  731,  Elizabeth 
Street  P.O.,  Melbourne;  St.  James'  Hall 
Philip  Street,  Sydney;  Mr.  W.  L 
Waterman,  Torrens  Road,  Kilkenny, 
Adelaide;  Mr.  C.  Kidd,  O'Mara  Street. 
Lutwyche.  Brisbane;  Mr.  T.  Burt, 
Stott's  College,  Perth. 
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The  Winds  of  Chance 

By    REX    BEACH. 

Author  of  "  The  Barrier."  "  The  Iron  Trail."  "The  Ne'er-do-well."  "The  Silver  Horde."  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIL— (Continued.) 

Joe  began  to  sob  and  to  chatter  in  a 
maudlin  hysteria  of  fright  and  appre- 
hension. He  succeeded  in  finding  Frank 
by  the  sound  of  his  breathing,  and  he 
was  pawing  at  him  and  wildly  calling 
his  name  when  at  his  back  a  match  was 
struck. 

The  sound,  the  flare,  brought  a  scream 
from  his  throat ;  he  cringed  and  cowered, 
the  pallid  face  he  raised  was  slack-jawed, 
his  gaze  was  that  of  a  crazy  man. 

Slowly,  very  slowly  his  dementia  left 
him.  His  eyes  were  still  distended,  to 
be  sure,  but  into  them  sanity,  recogni- 
tion, began  to  creep.  He  stared  dazedly 
about  him,  and  at  last  he  managed  to 
speak  Doret's  name. 

"  Wh — what  you  doin' — here  ?"  he 
breathed. 

"  Me?     I  came  to  tak'  you  back." 

Joe  shook  his  head  weakly.  "  You 
can't.  We're  across — safe."  His  eye? 
dropped  to  the  prostrate  body  beside 
which  he  knelt  and  a  new  thought  swiftly 
flooded  his  vacant  mind.    "  Look !     You 

Now  I  understand.      Yon  did   it! 

You  shot  him.  I  never!"  The  fellow's 
insane  vehemence,  the  panting  eagerness 
with  which  he  undertook  to  absolve  him- 
self from  the  hideous  results  of  his  deed, 
argued  that  he  loved  his  brother.  He 
rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  his  countenance 
flaming,  his  gaze  fixed  in  an  arresting 
expression  of  mingled  rage  and  horror 
upon  the  woodsman's  face.  "  You  did 
it,  curse  you !     Shot  him,  in  the   dark, 

asleep !     Now  you  want  me Take 

me  back,  eh?  You  can't  do  it.  I'm 
safe — safe !" 

'Poleon  uttered  a  grunt.  He  leaned 
his  carbine  against  the  wall  behind  him 
and  from  his  pocket  he  drew  a  thin  cotton 
sled-rope.  With  this  in  his  hand  he  ad- 
vanced upon  the  slayer. 

McCaskey  retreated ;  weakly  at  first 
he  fought  ofif  his  captor,  then  as  fear 
overwhelmed  him  he  became  possessed 
of  a  phrenetic  energy  and  struggled  with 


the  strength  of  two  men.  He  struck,  he 
bit,  he  clawed,  he  kicked.  It  was  like 
the  battle  of  a  man  with  a  beast — feroci- 
ous, merciless — while  it  lasted.  They 
rocked  about  the  cabin,  heedless  of  the 
wounded  man ;  the  stove  came  crashing 
down  and  they  trampled  the  pipe  under 
their  feet. 

But  McCaskey  collapsed  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  flown  to  action.  When  'Poleon 
trussed  him  up  he  had  neither  strength 
nor  spirit  either  for  resistance  or  resent- 
ment. He  was  as  spineless  as  a  wet  sack. 
With  anguished  eyes  he  watched  his 
captor  lift  Frank  into  a  bunk  and  then 
proceed  to  do  what  remained  to  be  done ; 
bleak  of  face,  lifeless  of  voice,  hopeless 
of  expression,  he  answered  the  questions 
put  to  him  and  made  no  feeblest  effort  at 
concealment.  He  was,  in  fact,  no  longer 
capable  of  any  resistance,  mental  or 
physical. 

Frank  died  as  the  first  ashen  streaks 
of  dawn  came  through  the  window  and 
lit  the  sickly  face  of  the  brother  who  had 
slain  him.  There  was  no  longer  need  of 
the  rope ;  in  fact,  Joe  implored  his  captor 
with  such  earnestness  not  to  leave  him 
alone  that  'Poleon  untied  his  hands, 
feeling  sure  that  he  was  impotent.  Joe 
followed  him  outside,  and  stood  nearby 
while  he  harnessed  the  dogs ;  he  accom- 
panied every  step  the  woodsman  took — 
wild  horses  could  not  have  dragged  him 
away,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind — and 
finally  when  they  set  out,  back  toward 
the  Canadian  Line,  he  shambled  along 
ahead  of  the  team  with  head  down  and 
eyes  averted  from  the  gruesome  bundle 
that  lay  in  the  sled.  His  punishment 
had  overtaken  him  and  he  was  unequal 
to  it. 

Dawson  was  in  ferment,  for  the  news 
of  another  "  strike  "  had  come  in  and  a 
stampede  was  under  way.  Discoveries 
of  gold,  or  rumours  of  them,  had  been 
common ;  the  camp  had  thrilled  to  many 
"  Arabian  Nights "  tales,  but  this  one 
was  quite  the  most  sensational  of  all.    So 
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amazing,  so  unbelievable  was  it,  in  truth, 
that  those  who  had  been  too  often  fooled 
laughed  at  it  and  declared  it  impossible 
on  its  face.  Some  woodcutters  on  the 
hills  above  Eldorado  had  been  getting 
out  dry  timber  for  the  drift  fires,  so  ran 
the  report,  and  in  shooting  the  tree- 
trunks  down  into  the  valley  they  had 
discovered  a  deposit  of  wash  gravel. 
One  of  them,  possessed  of  the  pros- 
pector's instinct,  had  gophered  a  capful 
of  the  gravel  from  off  the  rim  where  the 
plunging  tree-trunks  had  dug  through 
the  snow  and  exposed  the  outcropping 
bedrock ;  and,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
had  taken  it  down  to  camp  for  a  test. 
He  had  thawed  and  panned  it;  to  his 
amazement  he  had  discovered  that  it  car- 
ried an  astounding  value  in  gold — coarse, 
rough  gold — exactly  like  that  in  the  creek 
pay-streak,  except  with  less  signs  of 
abrasion  and  erosion.  Rumour  placed 
the  contents  of  that  first  prospect  at  ten 
dollars.  Ten  cents  would  have  meant 
the  riches  of  Aladdin,  but — ten  dollars! 
No  wonder  the  wiseacres  shook  their 
heads.  Ten  dollars  to  the  pan,  on  a  hill- 
top !  Absurd !  How  did  metal  of  that 
specific  gravity  get  up  there  ?  How  could 
there  be  wash  gravel  on  the  crest  of  a 
mountain?  There  was  no  sense  to  such 
a  proposition. 

But  such  old  California  placer-miners 
as  chanced  to  hear  of  it  lost  no  time  in 
hitting  the  trail.  They  were  familiar 
with  high  bars,  prehistoric  river-beds, 
and  they  went  as  fast  as  their  old  legs 
would  carry  them. 

More  faith  was  put*n  the  story  when 
it  became  known  that  the  diggings  were 
being  deserted  and  that  the  men  of  El- 
dorado and  Bonanza  were  quitting  their 
jobs,  actually  leaving  their  thawed  driits 
to  freeze  while  they  scattered  over  the 
domes  and  saddles  roundabout  staking 
claims.  That  settled  matters  so  far  as 
Dawson  was  concerned;  men  who  had 
dogs  hitched  them  up,  those  who  had 
none  rolled  their  packs ;  soon  the  trail 
up  the  Klondike  was  black  and  the  re- 
corder's office  prepared  for  riotous 
activity. 

Those  who  had  set  out  thus  late  met 
excited  travellers  hastening  townward, 
and  from  them  obtained  confirmation. 
Yes,  the  story  was  true,  more  than  true ! 
The  half  had  not  been  told  as  yet.  Gold 
lay  under  the  grass-roots  where  anybody 
could  see  it !    It  was  more  plentiful  than 


in  the  creeks — this  was  the  richest  thing 
ever  known !  "  Frenchman's  Hill,"  the 
discovery  had  been  named,  but  all  the 
ground  for  miles  roundabout  had  been 
already  staked  and  now  men  were  going 
even  further  afield.    It  was  well  to  hurry. 

A  frenzy  took  possession  of  the 
hearers,  and  they  pressed  on  more 
rapidly.  This  was  like  the  rush  of  the 
autumn  previous,  from  Dyea  to  the  Chil- 
koot,  only  here  dogs  flew  under  snapping 
lashes,  pedestrians  when  shouldered 
aside  abandoned  their  burdens  and  sacri- 
ficed all  to  speed.  At  the  Forks  the  new 
arrivals  scattered  up  over  the  hills,  and 
that  night  road-houses,  cabins,  tents  were 
crowded;  men  slept  on  chairs,  on  floors, 
they  stood  around  open  fires. 

Dawson  awoke  on  the  second  morning, 
to  behold  a  long  queue  of  fur-clad  miners 
waiting  outside  the  Gold  Commissioner's 
office ;  the  town  took  on  an  electric  live- 
liness. This  signified  big  things,  it  gave 
permanence,  it  meant  that  Dawson  was 
to  be  the  world's  first  placer-camp. 
Business  picked  up,  the  saloons  became 
thronged,  on  every  corner  knots  of  gos- 
siping men  assembled.  There  began  a 
considerable  speculation  in  claims  on 
Frenchman's  Hill,  merchants  planned 
larger  stocks  for  the  next  season,  the 
price  of  town  lots  doubled. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

LATE  that  afternoon  through  the 
streets  ran  a  cry  that  took  every 
foot- free  man  hurrying  to  the  river 
front:  "Rock  was  coming!"  In  a  jiffy 
the  vantage  points  were  crowded.  Sure 
enough,  far  down  the  Yukon  two  teams 
were  approaching;  with  the  smoke  of 
Dawson  in  their  nostrils  they  were  com- 
ing on  the  run,  and  soon  the  more  keen- 
eyed  spectators  announced  that  they 
could  make  out  'Poleon  Doret.  The 
Lieutenant  himself,  however,  was  not 
in  evidence.  Instantly  speculation  be- 
came rife.  Here  was  a  sensation  indeed, 
and  when  the  second  runner  was  identi- 
fied beyond  question  as  Joe  McCaskey, 
excitement  doubled.  Where  was  Rock? 
Where  was  the  other  fugitive?  What 
in  the  name  of  all  that  was  unexpected, 
had  occurred?" 

A  shout  of  relief  issued  from  the 
crowd  when  the  teams  drew  in  under  the 
bank  and  Rock  sat  up,  waving  a  mittened 
hand;  the  shout  was  quickly  hushed  as 
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There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POV/ER  about 

HEARNE'S 
Bronchitis  Cure 

That  makes  it  NECESSARY  in  ACUTE  Cases. 

On*  Do8«  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
auffiotent  tf  taKen  at  the  commencement  of  a  Cold;  but  the 
class  of  case  that  HEARNE'S  fairly  REVELS  IN  ts  one  that 
the  ORDINARY  remedies  have  failed  to  make  any  Im- 
pression upon.  Herein  Ues  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE— a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  it 
does  NOT  contain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
any  poison  or  harmful  drutfs.  ^1^"^ 

For  COUGHS.  CROUP,         ^ 
COLDS  on  IKe  CHEST, 


Thank  yon  for  mentioning  Stead's  Bevlew  when  writing  to  advertisen- 
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and  fhe.  Af 
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(The  6ran5  prforp  of 

'^^Tlw^  Cbe  ©c^c^  of  tbe  Iboepital  of  St.  aobn 
►"^^       of  Scruealem,  In  EiialanO. 
Messrs  Ashton  &  Parsons,  Ltd.,    20th  July,  1915 
Gentlemen, -We  are  requested  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
St.  John  Ambulance  Association  at  Havre  and  elsewhere 
to  supply,  for  use  in  the  Base  Hospitals,  1,000  2/9 
bottles  of  Phosferine,  500  in  tablet  form  and  500  liquid. 

They  inform  us  that  your  remedy  is  in  constant 
requisition  by  the  Field  Hospitals,  and  from  the 
reports  they  receive,  it  is  held  in  high  esteem  as  o 
Tonic  possessing  valuable  recuperative  qualities. 

I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  immediate  attention,  as 
it  is  necs'ssary  to  get  the  Phosferine  forwarded  to 
France  as  quickly  as  possible. 

(Lady)  Helen  S.  Sloggett. 
P.  S.  -You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  use  this  as  you  think  f -^ 


mmi  mmm 


FOR 


NERVOUSNESS,  INDIGESTION, 
HEADACHE,  NEURALGIA, 
AN/EMIA 


Supplied  bo  RondlConiiiiands 
foTbe  Rog5l  FamHy 

H.l.n,  The  Empress  of  Russia 
H  H.  The  King  of  Greece 
H.M.  The  King  o(- Spain 
H  M.  The  Queen  oj  Roomania 


PMOSFERIAIE 

EnsLsres  Vigorous  Heal fb  and 
gives  SI"reng^h  and  Energy. 


Messrs     Ashton    &    Pacsons    Lid.,   of    London,    would  appreciate  your  coortc*y  if,  beinR  served  with  * 

substitute  not  beiring  their  nanw.  yuu   would  post  the  package  to  408  Collins  Street.  Melbourne,  when 

tbe  genuine  Brlicle  will  be  tent   in  its  place  and   the  cost  of  postage   refunded   to  yoo. 


m 


Thank  ron  for  mentiooiug  Stead's  Beyiew  when  writiog  Ui  adTertit«ra. 
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the  lookers-on  saw  what  sort  of  burden 
Joe  McCaskey  was  driving. 

Up  into  the  main  street  came  the 
cavalcade,  the  crowd  fell  in  alongside 
and  ran  with  it  to  the  Barracks,  clamour- 
ing for  details,  pouring  questions  upon 
the  returning  travellers.  Joe  McCaskey. 
of  course,  was  speechless — this  ordeal 
proving,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  scarcely 
less  trying  than  that  other  one  at  Sheep 
Camp  when  he  had  run  the  gauntlet. 
As  for  Rock  and  the  French-Canadian, 
neither  had  much  to  say,  and  as  a  result 
sensational  stories  soon  spread  through 
the  resorts.  The  Mounted  Policeman 
had  got  his  men,  as  usual,  but  only  after 
a  desperate  affray  in  which  Frank 
McCaskey  had  fallen  and  the  officer  him- 
self had  been  wounded — so  ran  the  nrst 
account.  Those  who  had  gone  as  far  as 
the  Barracks  returned  with  a  fanciful 
tale  of  a  siege  in  the  snow  and  of  Rock's 
single-handed  conquest  of  the  two  fugi- 
tives. These  conflicting  reports  were 
confusing  and  served  to  set  the  town  so 
completely  agog  that  it  awaited  fuller 
details  with  the  most  feverish  impati- 
ence. One  thing  only  was  certain:  the 
Lieutenant  had  again  made  himself  a 
hero,  he  had  put  a  new  feather  in  his 
cap.  Men  lifted  glasses  to  him  and  to 
the  Force.  Such  efficiency  as  this  com- 
manded their  deepest  respect  and  admira- 
tion. 

Pierce  Phillips,  of  course,  was  the 
most  eager  member  of  that  welcoming 
throng;  at  the  earliest  moment  he  bore 
'Poleon  away  to  his  cabin  and  there, 
when  the  last  morbid  curiosity-seeker 
had  been  shaken  off,  and  the  dogs  had 
been  attended  to,  he  heard  the  story. 

"  You  don'  got  no  more  worry," 
'Poleon  told  him  with  a  smile.  "  Joe 
kill'  de  Count." 

"He  confessed?    Really?" 
"  Rouletta  figger  it  out  jus'  right.     By 
golly,  dat's  de  smartes'  gal !" 

'•'  She  is  indeed.     But  Frank  ?     What 

happened?    How  did  you  manage ?" 

'Poleon  hesitated.  There  was  a  rea- 
son why  he  did  not  wish  the  details  of 
that  affair  on  the  upper  Forty  Mile  to 
become  public — Joe  McCaskey  was  be- 
ginning to  talk  loudly  about  his  outraged 
rights,  his  citizenship,  international  law 
and  such  incomprehensible  things — but 
stronger  by  far  than  any  fear  of  conse- 
quences to  himself,  remote  at  best, 
'Poleon  felt  a  desire  to  help  his  friend, 


the  Police  Lieutenant.  Rock  was  deeply 
humiliated  at  his  weak  failure  in  living 
up  to  his  reputation ;  he  felt  that  he  had 
cut  a  very  sorry  figure  indeed,  and,  al- 
though he  had  undertaken  to  conceal  that 
feeling  from  'Poleon,  the  latter  had  read 
him  like  a  book,  and  had  secretly  made 
up  his  mind  to  give  full  credit  to  the 
officer,  eliminating  himself  as  much  as 
possible.  There  was  no  reason  why  the 
actual  facts  should  be  made  public,  so 
far  as  he  could  see,  and  once  an  artfully 
coloured  account  of  the  exploit  had 
gained  currency,  Rock  could  not  well 
contradict  it.  He  might,  undoubtedly 
would,  make  a  truthful  report  to  his 
superiors,  but  'Poleon  determined  that  in 
the  eyes  of  the  hero-worshipping  people 
of  Dawson  the  fellow  should  still  remain 
a  hero  and  stand  for  one  hundred  per 
cent,  efficiency.  That  was  quite  as  it 
should  be. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  distort  the  story 
enough  to  reverse  the  roles  he  and  the 
officer  had  played,  and  when  he  had 
finished  Pierce  was  loud  in  his  praise  of 
the  Mounted  Policeman. 

"  Well,  things  happened  here,  too,'"  the 
youth  declared.  Succinctly  he  told  the 
story  of  Laure's  delayed  confession, 
proving  that  he  had  been  the  victim  of  a 
deliberate  conspiracy.  "  Believe  me,  I'm 
glad  it  has  all  come  out  so  well,"  he  said. 
"  People  didn't  actually  accuse  me,  but  I 
was  conscious  of  their  suspicion,  their 
doubt.  I  had  talked  too  much — then, 
too,  there  was  that  beastly  rumour  about 
the  Countess  and  me.  It  was  fierce! 
Appearances  were  strong.  I'd  have  gone 
on  the  stampede,  only  I  didn't  have  the 
heart.  You've  heard  about  that,  of 
course?  The  new  strike?"  When  'Poleon 
shook  his  head  the  young  man's  eyes 
kindled.  "  Why,  man,"  he  broke  out, 
"  the  town's  crazy,  dippy !  It's  the  big- 
gest thing  ever.  Frenchman's  Hill  it's 
called.  Get  that?  Frenchman's  Hill!" 
"  Some  French  feller  mak'  lucky 
strike,  eh  ?"  'Poleon  was  not  greatly  in- 
terested. "  Where  de  place  is  ?  Who  dis 
Frenchman  ?" 

■'  It's  a  high  bar  somewhere  above 
Eldorado — a  mountain  of  pay  gravel — 
an  old  river-bed  or  something.  They 
say  it's  where  all  the  gold  came  from ; 
the  mother  lode.    You  can  see  it  right  at 

the  grass-roots- " 

'Poleon  started  and  his  mouth  opened, 
then  he  shook  his  head. 
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"  By  Gar,  dat's  fonny !  I  seen  gravel 
tip  dere,  but  me — I'm  onlucky.  Never  I 
quite  get  not'in' ;  always  I'm  close  by 
when  'noder  feller  mak'  strike." 

Pierce  still  managed  to  control  himself 
enough  to  explain :  "  They  were  shoot- 
ing timber  down  into  the  gulch  and  they 
wore  the  snow  off  where  the  rim  cropped 
out.  It  happend  to  be  staked  ground 
right  there — "  Pierce's  excitement,  the 
odd  light  in  his  dancing  eyes,  bore  to 
'Poleon  a  significance.  "  — some  French- 
man had  taken  it  up,  so  they  called  it 
Frenchman's  Hill."  Doret's  blank,  con- 
founded stare  caused  the  speaker  finally 
to  blurt  out :  "  Good  heavens,  man,  wake 
up!  I'm  trying  to  break  the  news  gently 
that  you're  a  millionaire — the  Frenchman 
of  Frenchman's  Hill!  I  don't  want  you 
to  faint.  First  time  in  history  a  miner 
ever  left  his  claim  and  another  fellow 
came  along " 

Doret  uttered  a  feeble  cry,  and  rose  to 
his  feet.  "  Ma  soeur!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  She's  got  claim  up  dere — I  stake  it  for 
her.  For  me,  I  don'  care  if  I  lose  mine — 
plenty  tam  I  come  jus'  so  close  as  dis — 
but  if  dem  feller  jump  her  groun' '" 

"  Wait,  wait !  There's  no  question  of 
anything  like  that.  Nobody  has  jumped 
your  claim,  or  her's  either.  The  law 
wouldn't  let  'em.  I  wonder  if  she  knows 
— Why,  she  can't  know !  I  left  her  not 
two  hours  ago — "  ^ 

"  She  don'  know  ?" 

Pierce  shook  his  head.  "  .^he  doesn't 
dream.  I  wish  I'd  known:  I'd  have 
loved  to  tell  her." 

'Poleon  Doret  gazed  fixedly,  curiously, 
at  the  speaker,  he  nodded  his  head ;  a 
peculiar,  set,  hopeless  look  crept  into  his 
eyes,  his  broad  shoulders  sagged  wearily. 
He  had  travelled  far  and  swiftly  on  this 
young  man's  affairs ;  he  had  slept  but 
little,  and  now  a  great  fatigue  mastered 
him.  Oddly  enough,  too,  that  fierce, 
consuming  desire  to  see  Rouletta  which 
had  hourly  gnawed  at  him  was  gone ;  all 
at  once  he  felt  that  she  was  quite  the 
last  person  he  wished  to  face.  This 
weakness,  this  smallnessof  spirit,  was 
only  temporary,  he  assured  himself ;  it 
would  soon  pass,  and  then  he  would  find 
the  strength  to  go  to  her  with  his  cus- 
tomary smile,  his  mask  in  place.  Now, 
however,  he  was  empty,  cheerless,  fright- 
ened by  the  portent  of  this  new  thing.  It 
could  have  but  one  significance :  it  meant 


that  he  would  lose  his  "  sister,"  that  she 
would  have  no  further  need  of  him. 

Well,  that  was  all  right.  It  was  some- 
thing like  this  that  he  had  worked  for. 
Why  cherish  a  mean  envy  of  this  happy 
boy?  Why  permit  a  narrow  selfishness 
to  mar  this  supreme  moment? 

Doret  was  not  a  grudging  giver;  he 
straightened  himself  finally,  and  into  his 
tired  eyes  there  came  the  gleam  that 
Phillips  had  been  waiting  for. 

'' Bien!"  he  breathed.  "  Aly  li'l  bird 
goin'  wear  de  plumage  she  deserve !  She's 
goin'  be  reech  an'  happy  all  her  life.  By 
golly!  Dat's  nice,  for  fact!  I  feel  lak' 
gettin'  drunk." 

"  She'd  never  stand  for  that." 

"  I  spec'  you  tol'  her  you  an'  me  is 
pardners  on  dis  Frenchman'  Hill,  eh? 
An'  she's  glad  'bout  dat?" 

"  Oh,  see  here !"  Pierce's  tone  changed 
abruptly.  "  Of  course  I  didn't  tell  her. 
That's  cold;  it's  off.  D'you  think  I'd 
permit "  The  boy  choked  and  stam- 
mered. "  D'you  imagine  for  a  minute 
that  I'd  let  you  go  through  with  a  pro- 
position like  that?  I  understand  why 
you  made  it — to  get  me  away  from  the 
life  I've  been  leading.  It  was  bully  of 
you,  but — well,  hardly.  I'm  not  that 
sort.  No,  I've  laid  off  the  old  stuff, 
absolutely — straightened  out.  I've  lived 
ten  years  in  the  last  ten  days;  wait 
and  see.  'Poleon,  I'm  the  happiest,  the 
most  deliriously  happy  man  you  ever 
saw.  I  only  want  one  thing.  That's 
work  and  lots  of  it — the  harder  the  bet- 
ter, so  long  as  it's  honest  and  self-re- 
specting.    What  d'you  think  of  that?" 

"  W'at  I  t'ink?"  the  woodsman  said 
warmly.  "  I  t'ink  dat  dat's  de  bes'  news 
of  all.  Mon  ami,  you  got  reecher,  pay- 
streak  in  you  as  Frenchman'  Hill  if  only 
you  work  'im  hard.  But  you  need 
pardner  to  get  'im  out,"  he  winked 
meaningly.  "  I  guess  mebbe  you  fin' 
dat  pardner,  eh?" 

Pierce  flushed,  he  nodded  vigorously 
and  laughed  in  the  purest,  frankest  joy. 
"  You're  a  good  guesser.  A  partner — 
life-partner!  I — she —  Oh.  my  Lord, 
I'm  overflowing!  I'm —  Funny  thing, 
I've  never  said  a  word  to  her;  she  doesn't 
know " 

"  Ho,  ho !"  cried  the  elder  man. 

"  Oh,  she  does  know,  of  course.  If 
she  didn't  I  wouldn't  feel  as  I  do,  but 
we've  never  actually  mentioned  it.  I've 
got  to  prove    mvself,    understand?     It 
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LAUGHTER-LOVING  CHILDREN 


MOST  babies  can  be  wholly  or  partly 
breast-fed,  for,  should  the  breast- 
milk  have  deficiencies,  it  can  fre- 
quently be  overcome  or  counteracted  by 
the  mother  herself  taking  Glaxo.  Baby 
then  gets  the  physical  and  psychical  ele- 
ments so  vital  to  his  happiness  and  wel- 
fare. 

Should  the  natural  supply  be  entirely 
absent,  Glaxo  can  successfully  take  its 
place,  because  Glaxo  is  simply  the  solids 
of  milk — pure  germ-free  milk,  with 
extra  cream  added.  Glaxo  comes 
in  parchment  bags,  packed  in  air- 
tight tins ;  consequently  the  Glaxo- 
fed  baby  gets  all  the  benefits  of  a  pure, 
clean  milk,  free  from  contamination  and 
the  risk  of  milk-borne  diseases. 


The  Glaxo  process  breaks  up  the  curd  of  the  cow's  milk,  so  that  a  baby  can  easily 
and  quickly  obtain  nourishment  from  every  drop,  whereas  in  ordinary  cow's  milk  this 
curd  forms  a  dense,  leathery  mass  —a  frequent  cause  of  indigestion  and  flatulence. 

Because  Glaxo  can  be  given  in  conjunction  or  alternately  with  breast-milk,  because 
it  is  a  complete  food,  and  nothing  but  the  solids  of  the  best  milk,  made  easily  digest- 
able  and  germ-free  by  the  Glaxo  Process,  and  because  the  Glaxo-fed  baby  has  the  same 
good  spirits  as  the  naturally  fed  baby,  for  more  than  seven  years  Glaxo  has  been 
persistently  used  at  Children's  Hospitals  and  by  Health  Authorities  throughout  the 
Empire. 

The  fact  that  every  week  the  infants  at  these  institutions  come  under  the  observa- 
tion of  trained  medical  men,  should  give  you  every  confidence  that  Glaxo  is  a  suitable 
food  to  give  your  baby  when  the  breast-milk  is  absent.  Give  your  baby  Glaxo  for  ten 
days  and  watch  tiie  difference. 


Ask    YOUR    Doctor! 


Post  This  Coupon  TO-DAY  ! 

To  GLAXO  (Dept.    69),  Spencer  Street, 
Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  New  Re- 
vised Edition  of  the  Glaxo  Baby  Book, 
without    delay. 

Name : 


Address: 


My  Chemist's   Name  and   Addreas   is : 


N.B.— A  Trial  Tin   of   Glaso   will   be  sup- 
plied   to    you     in     addition    to    the    Baby 
iook,  if  desired.  Dec..    1918. 


By   Boyal   Appointment   to  the   Court   of 

Italy. 
By   Royal   Appointvient  to  the   Court    of 

Spain. 
Awarded    Gold   Medal,    International  Medi- 
cal   Congress    Exhihition.    1913. 

"BUILDS  BONNIE  BABIES" 

Proprietors ;  Joseph  Nathan  and  Co.,  Ltd., 
London;    and     Wellington,    N.Z. 

Ilott  A64. 
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Successfully   Treated 


WITHOUT 


r*o  Belts,  Pr'^etal  Rinses*  Linhnents,  Painkiller,  Lotions, 
Fiils,  Tablets,  Electricity,  Exerc'ses  or  Injection*. 
No  Mechanical  Apparatus,  Vibratory  Machines, 
Powders,    Salves    or    Creams. 


Something    New    aci^d     Different* 
Sometliio^     PleAsaiat     and     HealtHfult 
SoxnetHin^    Quiclily     Successful. 

Rheumatipm  is  the  cauFe  of  more  ptif-J  than  any  other  scourge  of  the 
human  r;tce.  The  usual  treatment  for  it  is  internal,  and  internal 
remedies  to  be  effective  must  be  taken  in  doses  which  jeopardise  and 
frequently  ruin  the  all-important  organs  of  digestion.  Treating 
Rheumaiism  at  the  expense  of  the  stomach  is  like  cutting  off  a  leg  to 
get  rid  of  a  bad  toe.  A  medicine-destroyed  stomach  not  only  leads  to 
endless  discomfort  and  pain  in  itself,  but  without  good  digestion  pure 
nourishing  blood  and  sound  x.erves  are  impossible,  and  the  body  has 
no  power  to  repel  the  ravages  of  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Disease,  Liyer 
Trouble  and  all  the  ailments  leading  to  a  general  breakdown. 

Therefore,  only  an  external  remedy  can  be  absolutely  safe — a  remedy  that  reacliei 
the  muscles  and  introduces  its  healing  principles  into  the  circulation,  without 
in  any  way  affe(5ling  the  welfare  of  the  inner  organs. 

The  Warner  Way  of  Treating  Rheumatism  is  a  NEW  way.  It  is  something 
absolutely  different.  THERE  IS  NO  MEDICINE  TO  TAKE.  It  is  a  natural 
way  and  the  RIGHT  way  to  overcome  Rheumatism.  You  do  not  have  to  wait 
and  linger  and  pay  out  a  lot  of  money.  You  can  stop  it  quickly  and  we 
will  gladly  tell  you  how  FREE.       Your  8uflFering  will  stop  like  magic. 

Write  us  promptly.       SEND  NO  MONEY.      Just  mention  this  paper  and  send 

your  name  and  address.  That's  all  you  need  do. 
We  will  understand  and  will  write  to  you 
with  complete  information,  FREE,  at  once. 
Send  to-day.  Don't  think  of  turning  this  page 
^^T^"^  until    you    have  sent  for  full    particulars  of   thia 

l^y  M     W  wonderful  Warner  Way  of  Treating  Rheumatism. 


SEND 


MONEY 


THE    MODERN    COMPANY 

44  Castlereagh  Street,   Sydney,  N.S.W.       s.R.s 
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came  to  me  of  a  sudden,  struck  me  all  in 
a  heap,  I  can  tell  you.  I  saw  what  a  fool 
I'd  made  of  myself- — what  a  damnable 
thing  Chance  is,  anyhow.  It  makes  you, 
breaks  you ;  carries  you  along  and  leaves 
you  stranded  finally,  then  sweeps  you  on 
again.  Fortunately,  she's  big  enough  to 
understand  and  make  allowances.  If 
she  weren't,  I'd  die.  I  wouldn't  want  to 
live  and   make  good.     It's  ecstasy   and 

it's  pain .    I'm  frightened,  too,  at  my 

own     unworthiness "     abruptly     the 

speaker's  voice  ceased  and  he  bowed  his 
head. 

'Poleon  wet  his  dry  lips  and  essayed 
to  speak,  but  he  could  find  nothing  to 
say.  Of  course  Rouletta  was  big  enough 
to  understand  and  make  allowance  for 
any  human  short-comings ;  she  was  the 
sanest,  the  most  liberal,  the  most 
charitable  of  girls.  And  it  was  true,  too, 
that  love  came  unbidden.  He  had 
learned  that  to  his  cost.  It  was  pretty 
hard  to  stand  quietly  and  lend  a  sym- 
pathetic ear  to  this  lucky  devil — it  took 
an  eflfort  to  maintain  a  smile,  to  keep  a 
friendly  gaze  fixed  upon  Phillip's  face. 
The  big  fellow  was  growing  weary  of 
forever  fighting  himself.  It  would  be  a 
relief  to  get  away  and  to  yield  to  his 
misery. 

But  with  a  lover's  fatuous  absorption 
in  his  own  affairs  Pierce  resumed :  "  I've 
been  thinking  lately  how  I  came  to  this 
country  looking  for  Life,  the  big  adven- 
ture. Everything  that  happened,  good  or 
bad,  was  part  of  a  stage  play.  I've  been 
two  people  in  one,  the  fellow  who  did 
things  and  the  fellow  who  looked  on  and 
applauded — actor  and  audience.  It  was 
tremendously  interesting  in  an  unreal 
sort  of  way,  and  I  jotted  everything 
down  mentally.  I  was  stocking  up  with 
experience,  undersatnd?  Well,  the  whole 
thing  has  suddenly  become  very  differ- 
ent; I'm  not  in  the  gallery  now,  not  in 
the  theatre  at  all,  not  acting.  And  I 
thank  God  for  it.  I  don't  imagine  that 
I  make  myself  plain  in  the  least — — " 

Evidently  he  had  not;  evidently,  too, 
his  auditor's  mind  had  strayed  slightly, 
for  the  latter  said : 

"  I  s'pose  you  t'inkin'  all  at  once  'bout 
gettin'  marry,  eh?" 

Phillips  paled,  he  uttered  a  panicky 
denial.  "  Not  yet !  Oh,  no  !  That  is, 
I've  thought  about  it  a  good  deal — can't 
think   of   anything   else!      But    it's   too 


early  yet.     I'm  in  no  position;  I  must 
make  good  first." 

"  For  why  it's  too  early  ?  Mebbe  dis 
gal  goin'  tak'  lot  of  fun  in  he'p  you  mak' 
good." 

"  I  wonder " 

"  Sure  t'ing.  All  women  is  lak'  dat. 
You  goin'  t'ink  of  her  after  dis,  not  your- 
se'f.    She's  got  money " 

"Oh,  yes,  that  makes  it  hard,  still " 

"  Wal,  you  ain't  broke,  my  frien',  not 
wit'  half  interes'  in  Discovery  on  French- 
man' Hill." 

"  Once  and  for  all,"  Pierce  protested 
in  extreme  agitation,  "  I  tell  you  I  won't 
take  it.  My  Lord,  that's  generous! 
You're  a  princely  fellow,  Doret,  but — 
the  most  you  can  give  me  is  a  job.  Work? 
Yes.  I'll  eat  that  up." 

"  All  right.  We  talk  'bout  dat  'noder 
tam.  Now,  mebe,  so  she  lak'  hear  de 
lates'  news  from  you.  Dere's  plenty  for 
tellin'  her — 'bout  Joe  McCaskey  an'  all 
de  res'.  You  can  spoke  now,  lak'  hones' 
man.  Sapre!  Don'  you  s'pose  she's 
waitin'  to  hear  you  say  you  love  her? 
An'  how  you  goin'  mak'  big  soccess  ?  By 
Gar!  I  keeck  you  out  dis  cabin  if  you 
keep  her  waitin'  some  more." 

With  a  cry,  half  of  trepidation,  half  of 
exultance,  Phillips  crushed  his  cap  upon 
his  head.  "  I — I've  a  notion  to.  I  can 
almost  say  it ;  anyhow  I  can  say  enough 
so  she'll  understand.  Gad,  I  will !  I  just 
needed  you  to  stiffen  me  up."  Fiercely 
he  wrung  the  woodsman's  hand,  and  for- 
getful of  all  else  but  his  new  determina- 
tion, moved  toward  the  door.  "  Thanks 
for  all  you've  done  for  me,  old  man,  and 
all  you've  offered  to  do." 

"Frenchman'  Hill  is  nice  place  for 
two  nestin'  doves — fine  place  for  sing  an' 
be  happy,"  the  other  reminded  him. 

In  a  choking  voice  Pierce  exclaimed : 
"  You're  a  prince,  Doret,  and  I  won't 
forget!     A  prince!" 

He  was  gone;  the  cabin  door  had 
slammed  shut  with  a  crash.  'Poleon 
sank  to  a  seat,  and,  with  a  long  sigh, 
bowed  his  head. 

It  was  over ;  he  had  done  his  bit.  For 
a  long  while  he  remained  there  inert,  his 
patient,  haggard  face  bent,  his  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  floor.  He  felt  very  old,  very 
much  used  up,  and  the  labour  of  thinking 
was  unbearable.  When  the  fire  had  died 
and  a  chill  had  crept  into  the  room  he 
roused  himself  to  note  that  it  had  grown 
dark.     Manifestly,  this   would  not   do; 
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there  was  the  problem  of  living  still  to 
face;  sooner  or  later  this  very  evening 
he  must  go  to  Rouletta  and  pretend  to 
a  joyousness  he  could  never  again  know. 
That  meant  more  smiles,  more  effort ;  it 
would  take  all  he  had  in  him  to  carry  it 
off,  and  meanwhile  the  more  he  let  his 
mind  dwell  upon  her  the  more  unbear- 
able became  his  thoughts.  This  solitude 
was  playing  tricks  with  him.  Enough 
of  It !  He  must  get  out  into  the  lights, 
he  must  hear  voices  and  regain  the  mas- 
tery of  himself  through  contact  with 
sane  people.  Perhaps  in  the  saloons,  the 
restaurants,  he  could  absorb  enough 
laughter  to  make  safe  the  mockery  he 
purposed ;  perhaps  it  would  enable  him 
to  stamp  a  grin  upon  his  features. 

But  his  impulse  was  futile;  in  spite  of 
himself  he  shrank  from  people,  and  he 
hid  himself  unobtrusively  in  a  corner  of 
ihe  first  place  he  entered. 

He  wab  hurt,  wounded,  sick  to  death ; 
he  longed  to  creep  away  somewhere  and 
be  alone  with  his  pain. 

In  order  that  he  might  the  sooner  be 
free  to  do  so,  he  rose  finally  and  slunk 
out  upon  the  street.  It  would  soon  be 
time  for  Rouletta  to  go  to  work.  He 
would  get  it  over  with. 

Cap  in  hand,  his  heart  beating  heavily 
at  the  prospect  of  merely  seeing  her,  he 
came  on  noiseless  soles  to  her  door.  He 
could  hear  her  stirring  inside,  so  he  took 
a  deep  breath  and  rapped  softly. 

She  uttered  a  cry  when  she  saw  him 
standing  there,  then,  a  sudden  pallor 
crept  into  her  cheeks,  a  queer  constraiiit 
enveloped  her.  Nevertheless  she  put 
both  her  hands  in  his  and  drew  him 
across  the  threshold.  She  said  some- 
thing which  neither  of  them  understood. 

T'oleon's  ears  were  roaring,  but  after 
a  few  moments  he  discovered  that  s4ie 
was  gently  chiding  him.  Where  had  he 
been?  Why  had  he  delayed  so  long, 
knowing  all  the  time  that  she  was  dying 
to  see  him  and  to  hear  his  story?  He 
could  not  understand  her  embarrass- 
ment, her  shyness,  the  fact  that  she 
seemed  hurt. 

"  Wal,  I'm  tucker'  out  wit'  travellin'," 
he  declared.  "  Dat's  hardes'  trip  ever  I 
mak'.  You  hear  'bout  'im,  eh — 'bout 
how  McCaskey  tell  de  truth  ?" 

Rouletta  nodded  with  a  curious  little 
smile  upon  her  lips.  "  Yes.  I  heard  all 
about  it,  the  first  thing.  How  Rock  ran 
down    those    fellows — everything.      The 


town  was  ringing  with  his  name  inside 
of  an  hour.  Of  course,  I  went  to  the 
Barracks,  finally,  looking  for  you.  I'm 
just  back.  I  saw  the  Lieutenant,  and — 
he  told  me  the  true  story."  'Poleon 
stirred  uncomfortably.  "  He  swore  at 
you  roundly,  and  said  he'd  take  it  out  of 
your  skin  as  soon  as  he  was  able — giving 
him  the  credit!  He  told  me  it  was  you 
who  did  it  all ;  how  you  followed  those 
men  over  the  Line,  alone,  after  he  played 
out;  how  Joe  McCaskey  killed  his  own 
brother  in  trying  to  kill  you.  But  the 
whole  thing  is  public  now;  I  heard  it  as 
I  came  back.  You're — quite  a  famous 
character  in  Dawson  to-night,  'Poleon 
dear,  what  with  this  and  Frenchman's 
Hill." 

"Ho!  Dat  Frenchman'  Hill!"  the 
man  broke  out  hurriedly.  "  It's  beeg 
s'prise  for  us,  eh  ?  Pierce  told  you  'bout 
dat?" 

"  Pierce  ?"  The  girl  shook  her  head 
vaguely. 

"  You  'member  I  stake  two  claim',  one 
for  you,  one  for  me.  By  golly,  ma  soeiir, 
you're  millionaire." 

"  I  remembered,  of  course,"  Rouletta 

said    faintly.      "  I "    she   closed    her 

eyes.  **  I  couldn't  believe  it,  however. 
At  first  I  didn't  understand  where  the 
strike  had  been  made,  then  I  couldn't 
credit  it.     I    thought    I    was  dreaming 

"  You  dream  so  much  as  you  can," 
'Poleon  said  warmly ;  "  dey  all  come  true 
now.  What  ?  Everyt'ing  come  out  nice, 
eh  ?" 

Rouletta  opened  her  eyes,  they  were 
shining ;  so,  too,  was  her  face.  "  Yes. 
My  dream  has  come  true — that  is,  my 
biggest,  finest  dream.  I'm  the  happiest 
girl  in  the  world,  'Poleon." 

"  Ma  soeur,"  the  man  cried  brokenly, 
and  with  a  depth  of  feeling  that  even 
Rouletta  could  not  fathom.  "  I  geeve 
my  life  to  hear  you  say  dose  word',  to 
see  dat  light  in  your  eye.  No  price  too 
high  for  dat." 

A  silence,  throbbing,  intense,  fell 
between  them.  Rouletta  felt  her  heart- 
beats swaying  her;  she  opened  her  lips 
but  no  sound  issued.  The  figure  before 
her  was  growing  misty  and  she  had  to 
wink  the  tears  back  into  place. 

"  '  Ma  soeur!' "  she  echoed  faintly, 
"  I  love  to  hear  you  say  that,  dear.  It 
has  grown  tt)  be  a  caress,  a — kiss,  when 
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Lift  'Em  Ofl  With  Finger  Tips  ! 

Just  Grand!     Three  or  Poor  Drops  Wither  Up  Corns  and  Callouses 
So  They  Loosen  and  Fall  Out.     No  Stinging ! 


This  is  a  wonlcrfully  easy,  quick 
and  pleasant  w.  y  of  freeing  your 
feet  of  corns  :  iid  callouses.  Let 
drip  a  little  liquid  Frozol-Ice  right 
on  to  the  core  of  your  painful  corn 
or  callous.  It  evaporates  at  once, 
then — presto!  the  corn-pain  van- 
ishes. The  corn  or  callous  starts 
to  wither  up  and  soon  it  may  be 
peeled  off  with  finger  tips, 

Frozol-Ice  is  for  men  and  women 
who  appreciate  neat,  fashionable, 
attractive  footwear  and  foot  com- 
fort also.  With  Frozol-Ice  you 
enjoy  both.  There's  no  pain  nor 
soreness  .while    using   Frozol-Ice, 


A^k  for 


nor  afterwards,  since  it  does  not; 
even  irritate  nor  inflame  surround- 
ing healthy  flesh. 

Girls!  Save  a  corner  of  your 
dressing  stand  for  Frozol-Ice,  and 
never  let  your  corns  ache  again. 
Never  be  the  wall-flower  of  the  ball 
room  again.  You'll  be  delighted 
with  Frozol-Ice. 

True  Frozol-Ice  is  only  obtain- 
able in  the  tiny  bottle  with  glass- 
rod  stopper.  Every  bottle  is  en- 
closed in  a  green  labelled  cover, 
bearing  the  name. 

Beware  of  imitations  of  the 
original. 


at  Chemist's 


Thank  yon  for  mentiouicg  Stead'a  Review  when  writing  to  advertiser*. 
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AGGREGATE    BALANCE    SHEET 

OF    THE 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  30th  September,  1918. 


LIABILITIES. 
Notes    in    circular 

tion £1,142,141    0    0 

Deposits,     ao- 

crued     Interest* 

and  R«bate       ..     41,252,337  13 


Billfl  payable  and  other  liabilities 
(which  include  reserves  held 
for  doubtful  debts  and  amounts 
at  credit  of  Investments  Fluctu- 
ation Account,  Officers'  Fidelity 
Guarantee  and  Provident  Fund, 
the  Buckland  Fund,  and 
amounts  due  to  other  Banks)  . . 

Paid-up  capital   ..    £3,904,860    0    0 

Reserve    Fund    ..        2,950,000    0    0 

PrOiflt  and  loss, 
£401,289  la.  lOd^, 
less  interim 
dividand  to 

30th    June.    1918, 
£97,621     10s.      ..  303,667  11  10 


■aD42,394,478  13    0 


10,605.962  19     2 


Contingent  Liabilities — 
Outatanding  credits,  as  per  contra 


7,158,527  11  10 
£60,158,969     4     0 
1,956,166    3    3 


£62,115.135    7    3 


Coin,  bullion,  and 
casii  balances   . . 

Australian  Com- 
mouwealth  notes 

Fiji  Government 
notes 

Notes  of  other 
banks  

Money  at  short 
call  in   lx>nc(on  .  . 

Short-dated  Brit- 
ish Treasury 
Bills 

Investments — 
British  and 

Ctolonial       Go- 
vernment    s  e- 
curities 
Municipal 


and 
securi- 


ASSETS. 

£9,481.272  11  9 

3,615,271  10  0 

21.448    0  0 

17,700  10  0 

590,000     0  0 

550.000    0  0 


7,961,815    3    4 


other 

ties 765,134    0    0 

Due       by       other 

Banks 388,020  17    9 

Bills  receivable  in 

London  and    re- 

mititances  in 

transit 3,408,156  18     4 

26,798,819  11     i 

Advances        under        Government 

Wheat  Steheme 1,919,772    2      ' 

War    Loan     Advances     (Australia 

and  New  Zealand) 2,702,455    0    0 

Bills  Discounted,    and    loans    and 

advances   to  customers 27,917,942  10     1 

Bank  premises 820,000    0    0 


Liabilities  of  customers  and  others 
on  letters  of  credit  as  per  contra 


£60,158,969     4     0 
1.956,166    3    3 
£62,115,135    7    3 


Dr. 

PROFIT 

AND 

LOSS, 

30th    September, 

1918. 

Cr. 

To    interim    dividend    for    quarter 

By   amount  from 

last   account    . . 

£127,729     1 

2 

ended  30th  June, 

1918,  at  10  per 

' 

By    balance  of    ha 

If-year's    profits 

cent,  per  annum 

paid  in  terms 

after    deducting 

rebate   on   cur- 

of  Clause  CV.  of 

Deed  of  Settle- 

rent    bills,   interest  on   deposits. 

ment     out     of     the     half-year's 

paying  note  and 

other  taxes,  re- 

profits 

£97,621 

10 

0 

ducing    valuation    of    bank    pi-e- 

Balance  proposed  to  be  dealt  with 

mises,    providing 

for    bad    and 

as  follows :  — 

doubtful  debts. 

md  fluctuations 

To   quarter's   divi- 

in    the     value 

of      investment 

dend       to      30th 

securities,     and 

including      re- 

Sept..     1918.     at 

coveries    from    debts    previously 

the    rate    of    10 

written   off   as   b 

ad    

273,560    0 

8 

per     cent,      per 

annum     out     of 

the      half-year's 

profits 

.    97.621  10    0 

To      augmentation 

of     the     Reserve 

Fund 

75,000    0    0 

To     balance     car- 

ried  forward 

131,046     1  10 

303.667 

11 

10 

1 

£401,289 

1 

10 

£401,289     1 

10 

Dr. 


RESERVE   FUND,     30th    September,    1918. 


Cr. 


To  balance £3.025.000 

(Of  which  £750,000  is  invested 
in  British  Government  securi- 
ties, and  £500,000  in  those  of 
States  where  we  nre  repre- 
sented—in  all.  £1  250.000.  Th© 
balance  is  employed  in  the 
business  of  the  Bank.) 


0   9 


^7 

By 


balance £2,950,000    0    0 

amount  from  Profit  and  Loss  75.000    0    0 


£3,025,000    0     0 


£3.025,000    0 


By  balance £3,025.000    0    0 


J.    RXrSSBLT,.   FRENCH,   General   Manager. 
W.  E.   SOTJTHEIRDRN.   Chief  Accn.untant. 
Audited.  22nd  November,   1918. 


HARRINGTON  PALMER. 
S.   B.   LAIDLEY. 


Auditors. 
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you  say  it.  But  I've  something  to  tell 
you " 

"  I  know." 

"  Something  you  don't  know  and 
would  never  guess.  I've  found  another 
brother."  When  he  stared  at  her  in 
open  bewilderment  she  repeated :  "  Yes, 
another  brother.  I  took  him  for  some- 
thing altogether  different,  but "  she 

laughed  happily.  "  What  do  you  think 
of  a  girl  who  doesn't  know  her  own 
mind?  Who  lets  the  one  man,  the  real 
man,  go  away?  She  doesn't  deserve 
much,  does  she?"   ■ 

"  Ma  soeur!  Ma  soeur!"  the  big 
fellow  cried  hoarsely.  He  had  fallen  all 
a-tremble  now ;  he  could  have  believed 
himself  demented  only  for  somthing  in 
Rouletta's  face.  "  You  mean  —  him? 
W'at's  dis  you  sayin'  ?" 

"  I  mean  him — you.  Who  else  could 
I  mean?  He  doesn't  care  for  me,  but 
for  another,  and  I'm — oh,  so  glad!" 

"  Mon  Dieu!"  'Poleon  gasped.  "For 
why  you  look  at  me  lak  dat?  Don' — 
don' — !"  His  cry  was  one  of  pain,  of 
reproach ;  he  closed  his  eyes  the  while  he 
strove  to  still  his  working  features.  He 
opened  them  with  a  snap  when  a  small, 
warm,  tremulous  hand  closed  over  his. 


"  You  wouldn't  mind  if  he  called,  me 
his  sister,  if — if  you  called  me — some- 
thing else,  would  you,  dear?" 

"  Oh,  ma  soeur!"  he  whispered.  "  I'm 
poor,  ignorant  feller.  I  ain't  no  good, 
but  you — de  bes'  man  in  all  de  worl' 
would  love  you !" 

"  He  does,  but  he  won't  say  so," 
Rouletta  declared.  "  Come,  must  I  say 
it  for  him  ?" 

One  last  protest  the  big  fellow  voiced. 

Me,  I'm  roughneck  man.  I  scarcely 
read  an'  write.     But  you " 

"  I'm  a  gambler's  daughter,  nothing 
more — a  bold  and  forward  creature.  But 
I'm  done  with  dealing.  I'm  tired  of  the 
game,  and  henceforth  I'm  going  to  be 
the  '  look  out  '—your  '  look-out,'  dear." 
With  a  choking  little  laugh  the  girl  drew 
nearer,  and,  lifting  his  hands,  she  crept 
inside  his  arms.  Then  as  life,  vigour, 
fire  succeeded  his  paralysis  she  swayed 
closer,  until  her  breast  was  against  his. 

With  a  wordless,  hungry  cry  of  ecstacy 
so  keen  that  it  was  akin  to  agony  'Poleon 
Doret  enfolded  her  in  his  great  embrace. 
"  Don'  spoke  no  more,"  he  implored  her. 
"  I'll  be  wakin'  up  too  soon!" 

They  stood  so  for  a  long  time  before 
she  raised  her  dewy  lips  to  his. 
(The  End.) 


FINANCIAL   NOTES. 


The  profits  of  gold  mining  companies 
in  the  Transvaal  amounted  in  July  to 
£720,500.  The  value  of  the  whole  of  the 
mineral  output  in  the  Union  for  the 
month  amounted  to  £4,178,600. 

•  •  •  • 

Some  striking  fluctuations  on  the  rates 
of  exchange  were  recorded  in  Stockholm 
during  August.  The  franc  it  was  re- 
ported was  70  per  cent,  of  its  normal 
value,  while  the  Austrian  krone  was  only 
35  per  cent.,  and  the  German  mark  about 
50  per  cent.,  although  both  the  latter 
were  much  higher  last  spring.  The 
pound  sterling,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
rising,  and  was  at  75  per  cent,  of  its 
normal  value  and  the  dollar  at  77  per 
cent. 

The  Swedish  Government  recently  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  Pro- 
fessors of  National  Economy  and  lead- 
ing bank  directors,  to  find  out  the  casual 
relations  between  the  increased  paper 
currency  and  the  present  high  standard 
of  prices.     The   committee   has   agreed 


that  the  best  means  of  combating  the  rise 
in  price  is  to  curtail  the  paper  currency, 
and  to  do  this  capital  would  have  to  be 
"  rationed  "  and  Government  control  of 
all  credits  introduced. 

A  message  was  received  in  London  in 
September  from  Amsterdam  to  the  effect 
that  fairly  positive  rumours  were  in  cir- 
culation at  the  Rotterdam  Bourse  regard- 
ing the  placing  of  a  big  Entente  loan  in 
Holland,  Great  Britain  being  mainly  con- 
cerned in  the  project.  The  figure  of 
200,000,000  guilders  was  mentioned  as 
the  subject  of  negotiations  with  the 
bankers,  the  security  being  six  per  cent. 
Treasury  bills.  Inquiries  made  by  the 
correspondent  lead  him  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  a  basis  of  truth  in  the 
rumour. 

•  •  •  • 

An  analysis  of  the  subscriptions  for 
the  Third  United  States  Liberty  Loan 
shows  that  7,061,304  persons  of  foreign 
birth,  many  owing  no  allegiance  to  the 
United  States,  took  £148,287,400  worth 
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6i  the  Loan  which  is  over  17  per  cent. 
of  the  total  subscriptions  of 
£835,303,370.  Thirty-eight  nationalities 
were  included  among  the  subscribers,  and 
the  average  subscription  was  £21.  These 
formed  over  41  per  cent,  of  the  grand 
total  of  17,000,000  subscribers.  Ger- 
mans subscribed  £17,459,000;  Italy, 
£11,049,471;  Poland,  £7,516,740;  Bohe- 
mia, £6,350,110;  Jews,  £3,349,510;  Hun- 
gary, £1,649,360. 

•  •  •  • 

The  dividend-earning  capacity  of  ship- 
ping companies  throughout  the  world 
varied  greatly  during  the  last  financial 
year.  Whilst  the  six  principal  French 
shipping  companies  paid  about  11  per 
cent,  to  their  shareholders,  the  Orient 
S.S.  Co.  of  Copenhagen  succeeded  in  dis- 
tributing 75  '  per  cent. !  The  Osaka 
Shosen  Kaisha  (Japan)  was  close  up 
with  60  per  cent.,  as  against  40  per  cent, 
in  the  previous  13  months.  The  net 
profit  earned  by  the  latter  company  dur- 
ing the  six  months  ended  June  30th  last 
year  was  35,866,867  yen  (about 
£3,586,600),  as  compared  with  13,922,306 
yen  (about  £1,392,000)  in  the  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  preceding  year. 
The  paid-up  capital  of  the  company  is 
31,062,500  yen,  the  reserves  totalling 
50,709,158  yen ! 

The  question  of  introducing  a  decimal 
basis  of  currency  into  Great  Britain  is 
again  being  widely  discussed  (says  The 
Statist),  and  a  Royal  Commission  has 
been  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter. 
According  to  the  terms  of  the  reference, 
the  Commission  is  to  consider  and  report 
whether  it  is  advisable  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  denominations  of  the  cur- 
rency and  money  account  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  a  view  to  placing  them  on 
a  decimal  basis.  Further,  if  an  altera- 
tion of  the  present  system  is  recom- 
mended, the  Commission  is  requested  to 
decide  whether  it  is  desirable  to  adopt, 
with  or  without  modification,  the  pro- 
posals embodied  in  Lord  Southwark's 
Bill  (introduced  into  the  House  of 
Lords)  or  some  other  scheme,  and,  in 
the  latter  alternative,  to  make  specific  re- 
commendations for  consideration  by  Par- 
liament  

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  bal- 
ance-sheet of  the  Bank  of  New  South 
Wales,  for  the  six  months  ended  Septem- 


ber 31st  inst.,  is  the  substantial  increase 
in  the  item,  "  Advances,"  etc.,  when  com- 
pared with  the  total  for  the  correspond- 
ing term  in  the  previous  year,  the  figures 
being  £32,540,150  and  £26,132,991  re- 
spectively, or  an  expansion  of  £6,407,159. 
Deposits  at  £41,257,337  show  a  small  in- 
crease, whilst  the  net  profit  at  £273,560' 
is  within  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  that 
recorded  12  months  earlier.  Out  of  the 
sum  available,  viz.,  £401,289,  the  directors 
have  been  enabled  to  pay  dividend  at  the 
customary  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, £75,000  being  transferred  to  the 
reserve  fund,  which  is  now  a  very  strong 
one  of  £2,950,000  (as  against  a  capital  of 
£3,904,860),  and  £131,046  is  carried  for- 
ward. An  examination  of  the  figures  in 
the  financial  statement  merely  tends  to 
strengthen  the  general  opinion  that  the 
Bank  of  New  South  Wales  is  in  the 
forefront  of  the  financial  institutions  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and 
much  Socialist  opposition  extending  over 
twenty  sittings  of  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties (states  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  London  Financial  Times),  the  note- 
issuing  privilege  of  the  Bank  of  France 
was  recently  renewed  for  25  years  by  a 
large  majority,  namely,  231  votes  to  72. 
The  minority  afterwards  met  and  issued 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  they  did  not 
consider  the  law  binding  on  their  suc- 
cessors in  the  Chamber,  who  would  be 
at  liberty  to  set  it  at  naught  in  the  public 
interest.  An  amendment  requiring  the 
Bank  of  France  after  the  closing  of  hos- 
tilities to  pay  back  a  proportion  of  gold 
against  notes  to  all  those  who  held  certi- 
ficates showing  they  had  helped  to  swell 
the  bank's  gold  reserve  by  exchanging 
their  gold  against  notes  gave  rise  to  a 
heated  debate.  A  prominent  Socialist 
pointed  out  that  people  who  had  de- 
posited 100  francs  in  gold  at  the  Bank  of 
France  had  received  lOQ  francs  in  paper, 
which  paper  on  the  international  ex- 
change market  was  worth  no  more  than 
75  to  80  francs  at  the  time  the  gold  was 
exchanged  for  notes.  As  gold  was  the 
only  international  money  that  counted, 
such  gold  depositors  had  been  subjected 
to  serious  prejudice.  The  Finance 
Minister,  in  opposing  the  amendment 
(which  was  rejected)  said  the  credit  of 
a  Bank  of  France  note  remained  intact. 
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The  present  is  always  a  favourable  opportunity  to  have  that  long  promised  photo- 
graph taken  at  the  BURLINGTON  STUDIOS,  294  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE. 
It  will  enable  you  to  remember  several  of  your  most  intimate  friends  in  a  particularly 
pleasing  manner,  when  otherwise  you  might  be  prevented  on  account  of  expense. 
Burhngton  productions  are  warm,  lifelike,  character  portraits,  satisfying  in  every 
respect  the  most  artistic  temperament,  whilst  Burlington  charges  are  never  prohibitive. 

Hildyard   Patent   Steel- 
Wheeled  Wagons 

•■00% 

width. 


Uaed  all  over  Australia,  

Orchard  Wagons,  Spring  Wagons. 


Wool  Wagoiu,  Farm  W 
_      .     .      «  Wagi 
Wheels  any  height.    Prompt  delivery, 


Tyres  any 


Send  for  Catalognm  To-day. 

HILX>YARD    WAGON    W^ORKS 

Kensington,    Melbourne 


After  Death  * 

Containing  Furtlier  Letters  from  Julia. 

This  book  has  been  as  ligfht  from  be- 
yond the  fi^rave  to  many  fcereaved  per- 
sons, bring^ingr  hope  and  consolation  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  dwell  in  the  sihadow  of  the  great 
darkness  of  the  valley  of  death. 

This    Edition    oontains    a    new    Preface 
Writ^n  by  the  Late  W.  T.  STEAD. 

StroBcly  BeoBd  m  detlu    Si.  p«tt  inc. 

Send  orders  enclosingr  5/-    to 
The  Manager,  Stead's  Review, 

182  Collins  Street,  Melbourne. 


h/te  Nenf 

RE  P  UBLIC 


A  WEEKLY  JOURNAL 

Published    ia    tlie    United    States 

Which    reflects   the  best   thought  and 
ideals  of  the  American  people 

Those  anxious  to  keep  themselves  in- 
formed of  sane  American  opinion  ought 
to  diligently  read  the   "New  Republic." 


^EDITORS: 

Herbert  Croly  Francis  Hackett 

Philip  Littell  Alvin  Johnson 


Special  articles  by  famous  men  and 
women  supplement  the  keen  editorial 
paragraphs  dealing  with  current  events 
and  contemporary  thought. 


Yearly  snbecription,  21/-.  Remittancea 
should  be  made  by  money  order  to  the 
Republic  Publishing  Company,  421  West 
2l8t  Street,  New  York  City,  U.o..i..,  or  sent 
by  cheque  or  postal  note  to  the  New  Ke- 
puhlic,  c/o  Stead's,  182  Oollina  Street,  Mel- 
bourn©. 


RELIABLE     TYPEWRITERS 

At    Stocktaking    Prices 

Several  splendid  non-visible 
Smith  Premiers,  foolscap 
and  brief.  , 

Several  Bar  Lock  visibles, 
foolscap  and  brief,  in 
thorough  order. 

Several  brief  and  foolscap 
Remingtons,  non-visibles, 
just  overhauled. 

Several  various  other  makes 
— Empire  visible,  Oliver 
visible,  Blick  portable, 
and  Hammonds. 

£10    instead    of    £11 

7i%  Cash  with  order. 
Each  machine  guaranteed  in  thorough  order,  with  right 
of  exchange  for  another  if  not  satisfactory. 
Further  particulars  posted  if  necessary. 
A.  MACDOUGALL  &  CO.,  470  COLUNS  ST..  MELBOURNE 


NOMT 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Iteview, 

Melbourne. 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
Note  1 3s.  Commonwealth.  (Money 
Order  1 3s.  6d.  New  Zealand.) 
(Money  Order  ISs.  elsewhere.) 

Name 

Full  Address • 

Note.— STEAD'S  REVIEW  appears  every 
fortnight. 


Tluuik  yon  for  mentioning  Steaxi's  Review   when  writing  to  advertisers 
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ANTHONY  HORDERNS'  for 
EVERY  CHRISTMAS  WANT 


Christmas,  the  season  when  the  good 
old  custom  of  giving  and  receiving 
will  be  revived,  is  within  measurable 
distance.  In  the  selection  of  suitable 
gifts,  the  immense  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise at  Anthony  Horderns'  pre- 
sent such  a  wealth  of  selection  that 
it  is  almost  bewildering  in  its  variety. 
Price  lists,  which  will  make  this 
pleasant  task  an  easy  one,  have  been 
prepared.  Write  for  copies ;  they 
will  be  posted  free  on  request.  Here 
are  the  lists  : — 

Popular   Presents 

Books  for  Christmas 

Guide  to   Piccaninnies* 
Paradise 

Grocery  and  Xmas  Cheer 

Men's  Clothing,   Hats  and 

Boots 


Anthony  Hordern  &  Sons  Ltd. 

N^  Pr IS"       Brickfield  Hill,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 


Thank  you   for  mcnitionixig  Stead'a  Beview   when   writing   to   advertisers. 
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To  be  candid,  there  is  no  definitely  known  cure  for  asthma.  Th«  moet  that  can  honestly  be 
promised  is  something  that  will  facilitate  breathing  and  afford  relief  from  the  distressing 
paroxysms  whifth,  if  unchecked,  so  completely  exhaust  the  patient  from  time  to  time. 
Opiates,  though;  often  dsed  for  this  purpose,  ultimately  do  more  barm  than  good,  a«  the 
dose  baa  to  be  Continiially  increased  till,  sooner  or"  later,  the  opium  habit — a,*yor&e  affliction 

than    asthma   itself — is   often    created.  im 

ost   gratifying-'  relief    from   asthma   may    bei  obtained    from    the   use   of  HEExTZO    (registered 
vme  for  Hean'e  Essence;,  which    haa   the  added   advantage  of   exercising  no  ill   after-eflecta. 

That  is  nuioh   to   be   thankful   for. 

THE    EXPERIENCE    OF    USERS 

LIEUTENANT  A.  McASKILL,  late  3rd  Battalion,  A.I.F.  (an  original  Anzao),  of  21 
Ourimbah-road,  Mosman,  says: — "When  on  active  servic-e  I  oontractad  what,  I  am  sure,  is 
one  of  the  most  distressing  complaints — Asthma,  with  which  I  was  invalided  home.  Deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  cure  myself,  I  tried  all  sorts  of  medicines,  both  prescribed  amd  patent, 
but  found  nothing  to  equal  HEENZO.  J  feel  better  since  commencing  to  use  this  essence. 
In  fact,  it  has  practically  cured  me,  and  I  would  strongly  recommend  its  use  to  anyone 
Buffering    from    chest    complaints.    I    find    HEiENZO    my    most    faithful    friend." 

MR.  OHAS.  H.  HUGilES,  Chemist,  Maryborough  (i).),  writ-es: — "A  customer  of  mine, 
Mr.  Robert  Allen,  Wooroolin,  Nanango  Line,  praises  HEENZO  as  a  remedy  for  Asthma.  The 
first   bottle  gave  him    great  relief,   and   its  continued  use   has  made   a   new   man   of    him." 

MK.  NEI  SON  ILIjINGWORTH,  the  weil-kuown  Australian  Sculptor,  of  Commercial  Cham- 
bers, Bathurst-street,  Sydney,  says: — "During  my  work  of  sculpturing  and  modelling  the 
chilliness  and  dampness  of  the  materials  with  which  I  have  to  work  often  affects  my 
asthma. — a  malady  from  which  I  have  long  suffered.  Upon  such  occasions  I  obtain  the 
greatest  possible  relief  from  using  HEENZO.  whioh  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  me.  I 
heartily  recommend  HEENZO  to  my  friends  for  giving  speedy  relief  from  asthma,  and 
quickly  checking  colds,  whether  used  as  a  mixture  or  in  the  form  of  HEENZO  COUGH 
DIAMONDS." 

OYER  7000  TESTIMONIALS  tell  of  the  Speedy  Relief-Giving  Qualities  of 


REG?  NAME  FOR 
MEAN'S  ESSENCE 

The  Famous  Money-Saving  Treatment  for  ASTHMA,  BRONCHITIS,  COLDS, 

INFLUENZA  and  SORE  THROATS 


COSTS    2/- 


SAVES    POUNDS 


Each  bottle  of  HEENZO  (price  2/-,  by  post  2/-3)  when  diluted  with  warm  water  and 
sweetened  as  per  easy  directions  on  the  label,  produces  a  family  supply  of  superior  quality 
mixture,  which,  users  unanimously  say  is  worth  pounds.  Moral:  Make  your  own  HEENZO 
cough  mixture  (you  cannot  buy  a  better  remedy)  and  save  much  money.  But  beware  of 
IMITATIONS.      Ask   for  and   insist   on   getting   the  original   and   genuine  HEENZO   (registered 

name   for   Hern's    Essence). 
HEENZO  is   obtainable  from    most   Chemists   and   Stores,    or    direct   from — 
0.      W.      Bean,     Slanoiaoturoig   'CBemiet,     "i78     Castleraagh-street,     Sydney. 

Box    131,   G.P.O..    Brisbane. 
Bos    531.    G.P.O..    Melbourne. 
Box    362,    G.P.O..    Adelaide. 
Box  97,  G.P.O.,  Premantle. 
Wanganni,    New    Zealand. 

N.B. — If  you  do  not  require  a  family  supply  of  cough  mixture,  and  prefer  a  lozenge 
to  a  liquid  remedy,  ask  for  HEENZO  COUGH  DIAMONDS.  They  are  medicated  with 
HEENZO,  are  packed  in  neat  tins  which  conveniently  fit  ato  vest  pocket  or  handbag,  and 
are  fine  for  public  speakers  and  singers.    Price,  1/-  per  tin;  by  post,  1/3. 
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Take  the  "Plume"  path— it 
leads  to  enjoyable  motoring 

WE  need  hardly  point  out  that  satisfactory  motor- 
ing is  dependent  upon  having  your  tank  filled 
with  a  clean  reliable  spirit— not  once,  but  always. 
Use  "Plume"— a  thoroughly  reliable  Benzine  that  is 
all  power.  It  will  give  you  the  pace  and  "pull"  you 
crave. 

"Plume"  is  economical,  too.  Using  it,  you  drive 
mostly  on  air,  the  necessity  of  a  large  amount  of  air 
being  one  of  its  chief  characteristics. 
As  your  carburetter  takes  only  a  certain  volume  of 
mixture,  it  follows  that  ihe  greater  percentage  of  air 
contained  in  that  mixture,  the  less  it  costs  you  to  run 
your  car.     In  other  words.  "Plume"  actually  gives  you 

morr  mil/t  to  tht  gallon. 

Ask  at  all  reliable  garages  for  "Plume"  Benzine 


Vacuum  Oil   Compauy  Pty.  Ltd. 

Throughout  Australasia  PR  13 
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